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The Week. 


‘’ REELEY has not, we think, gained during the week at the North, 
J though this is a point on which it would of course be absurd to 
speak with any confidence, the gain or loss of a candidate in popu: 
estimation during any one week being too vague and ill-detine as a 
thing to be weighed. But the sober second thought is, we believe, 
telling heavily against him among all the more influential friends 
of the Libera! Republican movement. The Springfield Republican 
and Chicago 7ribune are the only two influential papers which were 
instrumental in getting up the Cincinnati movement which make 
even a pretence of warmth in supporting him, and we suspect in 
both cases it is done with much heaviness of heart and bitterness of 
spirit. We doubt if a single prominent originator of the movement 
will appear on the stump for him; and we venture to affirm that 
there is not one of them who does not regard his nomination as a 
national misfortune, of which we have yet to see the worst fruits. 
The question whether it is irretrievable, whether something cannot 
yet be done to carry out the true object ef the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion, and offer the country a candidate for whom all honest and 
conscientious men can vote with pride and respect, and a platform 
which all could understand and most men could adhere to, begins 
to be asked with a good deal of earnestness, and the Evening Post 
suggests a decided effort in that direction. There ought not to be 
any great difficulty in getting together a convention of forty or fifty 
representative men, who would do what it was hoped and believed 
the Cincinnati Convention would do. The helplessness with which 
at this moment all classes lie at the feet of a gang of wretched poli- 
ticians, whom nobody respects or believes in, is most discreditable 
and disheartening; and we include under this characterization many 
of the Grant “ workers” as well as those of Greeley. 
But it must be confessed that without some violent interference 
with him, Greeley is pretty sure of a strong following at the Seuth. 





All we see and hear of the state of Southern feeling goes to confirm | 


the belief that Adams was the first choice of Southern men; that he 
would have carried the South triumphantly; that Greeley’s nomi- 
nation was received with surprise, but that it has gained favor, and 
is gaining favor every day since; and that in all probability the 
Southern white vote will have all but escaped completely from the 
control of the Baltimore Convention by the time that body meets, 
and that nothing but a display of unprecedented wisdom will save 
the Convention from having to accept Greeley as a necessity. There 
appears to be no doubt whatever that the Northern Democrats have 


completely lost the confidence of the Southern men, and that one of 


the regular Democratic nominations, such as Seymour's, would do 
Grecley little harm. He will be supported, if nothing better offers, 
by the better class of Southern whites, as a means of breaking up 
the existing party organizations, in the hope of securing the support 
of the Federal Government against the carpet-baggers ; and by the 
old, virulent, and ‘‘ unrecoustructed rebels” as a means of bringing the 
Government into contempt and ridicule. They look on him as a 
ridiculous old fool, and for that reasen will do their best to install 
him at the White House, as a bitter, revengeful joke. What the 
negroes will do appears to be still a mystery, but the chances seem 
to be that they will stand by the man with the soldiers. 

There is also talk from Cincinnati of a renewed attempt on the 
part of the Reformers in that region to get before the public a can- 
didate for the Presidency who shall either stand on the Missouri 
Platform, or, at all events, be a person who can reasonably be sup- 
posed to hold the opinions set forth in that decument. 
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| mainly devoted to a reproduction of the 


ation. 


that at present the Liberal Republicans are some 


tion of the Brahmin who, when preparing to sae 


v) in) tl ; 
vhat in the posi- 


vilice, had a mangy 


dog passed off on him by some unholy wags asa 


line sheep, and 
who, having offered up the unclean beast, 


> 


with disease in all his joint 


Was smitten bv the god 


ro avoid an analogous fate, the dis- 


appointed brethren now propose to hold another Convention, or, in 
other words, to assemble once more in the Cave of Adullam. They 
have our best wishes, but we urge them to be sure this time, as one 


s, to have entire control of the 


and let nobody in whose antecedents and appearance do not | 


of our correspondents suggest 


confidence. Readiness te sign papers is evidently no true test of 


trustworthiness. 


Both the Republican and Democratic Conventions of this State havi 
been held, and they seem to us to go far towards mak 
at Philadelphia and at Baltimore sure. 
Grant; the 
for the Greeley and 
a far greater 
than s plain that the earnestness and 
confidence were to a great extent monopolized by the latter. We 
assure the President’s confidential friends that these gentlemen eer- 
tainly seem to think that they smell the 
but especially the State oflices 
the Conventions besides giving each p 
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Lhe Republican Conven 
was for Democratic was, we take it, quite as decidedh 
Brown ticket. Although there was, of course, 
degree of apparent unanimity among the Republicans 


among the Democrats, it seem 


ofiices—State and Federal, 
What other business was dene in 


srr. >| ) Pseye hl : 
arty adele gqauvion the Pr quirea 


direction was of no bp pseeyar The Tweed wing the Demo 
racy are stated to be in good spirits. 
Mr. Greeley has accepted the nomination in a letter which is 


Cincinnati 


| understands it) in slightly altered phraseology. He agrees, with 


somewhat comical solemnity, to leave the mode of raising the rev- 
enue to the people, and, we are glad to see, declares him 
favor of the regular 
sailors. 


if in 
payment of the pensions of the soldiers and 
The depraved persons who have for years been trying to 
get those pensions stopped, must by this time be growing tired. 
Mr. Greeley also bids defiance to the Administration, believing that 
‘“‘in vain do the drill-sergeants of the decaying organizations flourish 
menacingly their truncheons, and angnily insist that the files shall 
be closed in and straightened; and in vain do the whippers-in of 
parties, once vital because rooted in the vital needs of the hour, 
protest against and balties 
their inferiors as traitors and renegat 


straying g, and denounce men nowise 
les, and threaten them with in- 
famy and ruin.” We do not believe the “ driil-sergeants” will 
before this. Mr. 


lish manifestly declines sadly when he 


wince or hide their “ truncheons” Greeley’s Eng- 
is writing cautiously. His 
supporters ought te have got him into a towering rage before setting 
him down to prepare his answer, and then let him looss 


The members of Congress have no doubt been this week giving 
their earnest attent 


ion to politics, but Co 
busy, so far as the House is co 


ngress has been ostensibly 
with the Tax and Taril! 
and, so far as the Senate is concerned, with the Ku- 


give up the attempt to account 


neerned, Lill, 


-klux bill We 


+! i **] nictratiar 
for tae tacties of the Adiidtutes atuion 


senators. Whether their insolent domination for so long a period 
has blinded them to their real situation we do not know, but that 
would seem to be the likeliest explanation of their course. Their 


Ku-klux Bill no one can expect the House to pass. The representa- 
tives showed their state of mind very plainly when, the other day, 
they very emphatically ange out General 
have a ‘recess ” instead o 
the way, it is not so long ; 


Butler’s attempt to 
in adjournment. This device—and, by 
o since it would i have been perfectly sue- 
cessful, and various gentlemen whom we could name would have 
been hurrahing for it—this device was intended to keep in force the 


They feel | present Ku-klux Act, which expires at the end of the session. Butler’s 
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recess would ha et the end of the session after the Presidential elec- 
tion. It was a sufficiently shallow scheme, but Mr. Conkling, Mr. Mor- 


ton, and Mr. Edmunds appear to be not yet out of conecit of it. As for 
the House’ 


hasty, ignorant, and ill-considered, but that it shows the represen- 


s action on the tariff, we may say in general that it was 


tatives to be at last awake to the fact that the country demands 
lower taxes, and that the bill, as got through the House by Mr. 
Dawes, is an immense improvement on the law as it stands. We 
suspect it is idle to hope that the Senate will make it into a law, yet 
it could do nothing more generally acceptable. The shipbuilding 
interest and the book-buying publie have particular cause to be 
grateful to the House; but the bill as passed was a measure of 
general relief—estimated at $45,000,000. The last forty pages of it, 
relating to internal taxes, were rushed through—there is no other 
term to use—with the utmost precipitaney and heedlessness. Mr. 
Dawes saw by a vote on an adjournment resolution that every- 
body was anxious to get home. Seeing this, and not being crazy 
with enthusiasm for the success of Mr. Conkling and Mr. Morton, 
and being desirous of getting his bill through, he proposed to the 
House to pass it in a lump, and the ITouse actually did so. 


The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate have agreed by a 
majority of five to two to recommend the ratification of the supple- 
mental article, with certain modifications of form designed to render 
it more palatable. There can be very little doubt that the ratifica- 
tion will take place. The pressure of the financial world in its favor 
is very strong, the imbroglio having thus far exercised a very serious 
influence on business, and the point in dispute being in itself in the 
highest degree ridiculous. The termination of the affair is not gra- 
tifying to the national self-love, but the final touch of absurdity is 
put to it by treating this termination as “a surrender to England.” 
By the Treaty, as it will now stand, the United States gets (1) an 
apology ; (2) the adoption, with retroactive effect, of three rules of 
international law which contain all she ever contended for in this 
controversy in the matter of neutral duties; and (3) the reference to 
arbitration under these rules of all claims for damages which any 
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labor in caueus to bring over all the Democratic members to the 
support of Mr. Ferry; but most of the labor was expended on a 
very small minority—at the last upon one obstinate man, and he 
from a hopelessly Republican county—and the large majority 
at once, and without difficulty, showed themselves ready to do any- 
thing to win. 


We advise people who have been throwing up their hats, 
white or colored, over this election to think onee more before 
they ascribe it definitely to any one cause. The causes were several, 
and some of the most operative were strictly personal to Mr. Haw- 


| ley, Mr. Ferry, Mr. English, Mr. Sperry, and other influential gen- 


| breaking up. 


tlemen, and have no significance outside of Connecticut, nor much 
important political significance inside of Connecticut, now that the 
election is past. Nevertheless, the original inventors of the scheme 
were Democrats little more friendly to Mr. Ferry than to Mr. Haw- 
ley, and not personally hostile to either, who feel that after years of 
defeat there is now a chance of victory. Then, again, the protest 
of President Woolsey and his friends against the caucus dictation is 
a sign which may be pondered with advantage. Clearly, revoit 
is in the air; and although we dare say Mr. Ferry is as much a 
Grant Republican as he is a Greeley Republican, and is not a Demo- 
crat at all, and although it is difficult to say just what the meaning 
of his election may be, it is a thing certain that party lines are 
It is, by the way, rather curious to reflect that 


|General Hawley might perhaps to-day have been in Mr. Ferry’s 


place, and Mr. Ferry in his, had the General, at the beginning of the 
Cincinnati movement, put himself frankly on the Liberal Republican 
side. Personal reasons might have ensured his defeat ; but, again, 


Democratic partisan reasons might well enough have overborne 


jurist of standing, native or foreign, has ever maintained had any | 


solid foundation, or which in any court of law would receive five 
minutes’ hearing. The ‘surrender to England ” is very like a de- 
¢laration on the part of a gentleman who has expressed, in a moment 
of heat, his intention of pulling an adversary’s nose, of his willingness 
not to pull it in case the whole matter in controversy is left to the ar- 
bitration of a common friend. What should we say of a counsellor 
who should maintain that, bis principal having once said he would 
pull the nose, he was bound—not to pull it, that would be undig- 
nified and absurd—but to persist in threatening to pull it until the 
arbitrator had rendered his decision, and to insist that the arbitrator 
should pass also on his right to pull it as part of the controversy, 
and who shoyld fall to wailing and weeping over his friend’s dis- 
grace and overthrow because the latter had promised on reflection 
that he would not hereafter pull that nose or any other nose, the 
owner of which agreed reciprocally not to pull his nose! 
we think boys are so silly and adults so wise. 





these. As it is, he has spent much good labor, and it is to his con- 
science alone that he can look for recompense. 





It is an actual fact that the Hon. William M. Tweed will be a 
part of the tribunal which is to try the Hon. Judge MeCunn for 
corrupt conduct in office. This, on the whole, is one of the most 
striking achievements of the Reform Legislature, and we request 
for it the attention of all kinds and conditions of men. We wish 
the pure-minded Grecley and Fenton man, and the incorruptible 
Conkling man, and, in general, all men who are warm pattisans of 
any of the candidates who are to be voted for this year, would unite 


| to tell us how valuable would be ‘a new deal” in this State and 


in the nation at large, it being provided that our new deal is to be 
made by our well-known old dealers on the one side or the other. 
In the proceedings against a judge whom it is sought to remove from 
the New York bench, it is requisite for suecess that a two-thirds ma- 


| jority should vote for the removal, and this majority must be a two- 


And yet | 


We are assured by very good witnesses that Liberal Republican- | 
ism, or ‘*Greeleyism,” had nothing to do with General Hawley’s | 
licanism have brought upon the State of New York, which last 


defeat in the late senatorial contest in Connecticut; that personal 
devotion to Mr. Ferry played a large part in it. This was aided by 
the dislike of others than his personal friends to seeing an officer 
whose capacity, fidelity, and honesty no one questions turned out 
of his place merely for the sake of change and at the dictation of 
a caucus. But the fact remains that the Democrats have given 
practical proof of their willingness to act with any portion of the 
Republican party which chooses to revolt, and the importance of 
this fact it would be impossible to overrate, no matter by what 
is called. It, indeed, took three 


ha 
{ 


nahie 


| get the better of another miserable faction. 


thirds majority of the full number of senators, and not of those who 
may happen to be present. The absence of a senator from his seat 
is, therefore, equivalent to a vote for acquittal, and Tweed, still a 
senator, is safe to be absent in a case of this kind, where for a won- 
der his room is quite as useful to the cause of rascality as his com- 
pany used to be. 


This is a striking but fair example of what it is in general 
that Fenton-Greeley Republicanism and Conkling-Murphy Repub- 


November had such fair hopes of relief and help. The whole 
wretched winter’s work has been done just as certain other things 
have been done later in the year, that a faction in this State might 
An “inside history ” 


of the struggles of Conklingites to pass innocent emigration bills 


which would give them the control of railroads and enable them to 


influence the Presidential campaign ; of Fentonites to get control of 


the speakership; of Conklingites to get control of the elections in 


hours of severe | this city; of Fentonites to screen the corrupt judges; of Conkling- 
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ites to save a bribed senator—an inside history of all these things, 
of which the public knows too litile, would be of wonderfal in- 
struction and profit. Some member of the Bar Association should 
write it. In case MeCunn and his friends are left on the bench, 
some of the members of that body will have to turn their attention 
to literature. Mr. Conkling may 
winter, but we confess we shall live in hepe. 


; . } +A . » 
set his re-election as senator next 


Athanasian Creed, with which few American Christians are fami- 
liar, and which may be briefly characterized by saying that it eon- 
signs to everlasting damnation, article by article, all persons who 
fail or neglect or refuse to believe a long string of propositions about 
the Trinity which, as the Spectator says, “no two of those who defend 
them understand in the same sense,” and which no clergyman now 
ventures to teach his flock. The Creed has long been an offence to 
the laity of the Established Church, a reproach and absurdity in the 
eves of the Dissenters, so a desperate attempt has been made to 
have it at least revised. In the Convocation of the Irish Chureh, 
which since the disestablishment, as in the American Church, con- 
tains a lay representation, the revision was carried by a majority of 
192 to 106, 67 clergymen and 125 laymen voting aye, and 20 clergymen 
and 26 laymen voting no. In the Convocation ef the English Pro- 
vinee of Canterbury, no laymen being present, a similar proposition 


nas been rejected by a vote of 62 to 7, Dean Stanley contending for | : > a i !' 
ha , 7 . Some of tt 7 om 1| laws submitted to the Corps Législatif, gave or withheld —in practice 
Some of the argumen ed | , ie “aa , 
re a | always withheld—the permission to sue publie functionaries, con 

ne | 


revision eloquently, but almost alone. 
in defence of the Creed were in the highest degree diverting. 
minister said the Duke of Wellington, who was a far higher author- 
ity than Lord Palmerston, had, “ after a careful examination,” satis- 
fied himself that the Creed contained the true Christian doetrine. 


The Woman’s Rights movement, which a year ago scemed to 
enjoy a fair prospect of success in England, has just received a 
terrible blow in the House of Commons by the defeat of Mr. Jacob 
Bright’s bill for extending the suffrage to female householders. It 
was lost by a majority of 222 to 143. This is not a very formidable 
majority on the surface, though greater than that of last year, which 
was only 63, but it is formidable in reality, inasmuch as it 
contains some prominent men who voted for the bill last year, 
but confess they are now sorry and disgusted, and a large num- 
ber of distinguished Liberals, who, if the movement were making 
any progress, would by this time be won over. Moreover, the 
debate showed that the matter had lost all seriousness in the eyes of 
both friends and foes, both treating it very much as a huge joke, 
the public out-of-doors apparently taking little interest in it, the 
women even less than the men. This reaction is due somewhat to the 
reform movement, or cesire of change, generally having lost much 
of its force; but in the main to further consideration of the real 
character and probable consequences of such a revolution as female 
suffrage, even in the modified shape in which it is presented in 
England, would work. One argument which seems to have had a 
good deal of weight is that it will never do to make it possible 
to separate the preponderance of physical force from the majority 
in numbers, which would be the case if the women, who are in 
nearly every state a majority, should pass any measure over 
the heads of the men. Considerable intluence adverse to the bill 
has also been exerted by the experience the community has had of 
the performances of even the very clever and very weii-meaning 
Englishwomen who have already plunged into politics in advance of 
the suffrage. No Woodhull has appeared amongst them, and yet 
their methods, manners, and spirit seem to have shocked the public 
considerably and to have repelled large numbers of their own 


friends. 





The temperance men in England have been making a desperate 
effort for some time past to get what they calla Permissive Bill 
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prohibit the sale of liquors absolutely within its limits. The bill has 
been killed, mainly on the ground that it would be wrong to allow 
the majority in any one parish to prohibit the doing of things per- 
missible elsewhere, and which the legislature, by refusing to pre 
hibit them generally, clearly considered neither good nor bad, but 
indifferent. But the debate produced a speech from Mr. Healey 
full of curious and instructive statistics, in which he 
clusively, and contrary to all received opinion, that the number ot 


showed con 


| public-houses in a place has no necessary connection with th 
They have been having a terrible time in England over the | 


other considerations. 


' 


! . 
} neighborhood. 


amount of drunkenness in it, which seems to depend on a variety of 
For instance, a poor neighborhood will be a 
drunken one, no matter how few the taverns; so will a neighborhood 
inhabited by the men of certain exhausting trades; so will an Lrish 
All this goes to show that there is no middle course 
between permission and prohibition. 

The most interesting question of French politics at this moment 
is the proposal made by the Government to revive the * Council of 


| State,” one of the most efficient and famous pieces of despotic ma 


| private council of a despotic monarch. 


| Chamber, 


chinery. The Assembly agreed to revive it, but wishes to elect the 
twenty-eight members itself, while M. Thiers wishes to appoint them 
all, but tothis the Assembly has by a small majority refused to con- 
sent, and the Executive accordingly is once more, as the Freneh 
say, en délicatesse with the Legislature, but the latter will probably 
give way. The Council of State, under the Empire, drafted all the 


trolled absolutely the conduct of the prefects, and indeed the whole 
internal administration, and was, to all intents and purposes, the 
No institution in Anglo- 
Saxon political history can be compared to it except the Star 
which it resembles also in forming in certain eases 
a court of last resort. Should M. Thiers earry his point, and 
appoint its members, the farce of calling the Freneh 
ernment republican would have reecived its 


ov- 


finishing toueh; 


| and what is most curious in the debates is that Gambetta and 


‘ to hand, the better they will be pleased, 


his friends heartily support the Executive. They hope to get into 
power yet themselves; and the more absolutist tools they find ready 
The Assembly has passed 
laws prohibiting public meetings; the police arrest on political 
grounds wholesale and ransack houses on mere suspicion ; newspa- 
pers are suppresse:l and punished with greater arbitrariness and 
severity than under the Empire; there is no habeas corpus, no 
decentralization, no freedom of speech; and all the tendencies of 
legislation and opinion are apparently in the other direetion ; and 
yet, as long as “the chief of the state” is not called a king, the 
Radicals are perfectly happy. 

Marshal Bazaine, after much investigation, is awaiting his trial 
by court-martial for his conduct in surrendering Metz and the Army 
of the Rhine. By way of stemming the tide of publie opinion, how- 
ever, Which runs strongly against him, he has published a book 
giving his own version of the affair, which, whatever it may do for 
him morally, is likely to damn him politically, if not legally, as it 
reproduces the document from his pen in which he gave the reasons 
which led him to offer to capitulate in case he were allowed to pre- 
serve the army, and these were none other than that the army was 
necessary to ‘save France from herself,” or, in other words, to re- 
store ‘“‘order.” This took very much the form of an appeal to Ger- 
man forbearance, and acknowledged his incapacity for further resist- 
ance, and, in short, after Bismarck had seen it—and he did see it 
made the surrender at discretion only a question of time. 
goes far to justify the charge made against Bazaine of having been 
intluenced in his strategy by “ dynastic considerations,” and will thus 
probably ruin him, though it is but just to remember that he had 
no communication with the Government of Paris or of Tours, both 


The book 


| of which, at the distance of Metz, must have seemed utterly ab- 
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assed, giving the majority of ratepayers in each parish the right to | surd and contemptible. 
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\yV publish elsewhere a letter which gives utterance to a doubt 
A to | h the performances of the Cincinnati Convention 
dt vis of voter l over the count We do not 
ter o ( e are com ( » remove it, and hardly feel 
c | upon to institute a formal comparison between General Grant 
d Mr. Greeley until they a h fairly in the field as opposing 
eandidat But i ! means too early to consider 
Ir. Gre lute f the oflice to which he aspires. 
Whether | more or i { to be President than somebody 
else is one questi which is hardly yet ripe for discussion. 
Whether he can fairly he considered fit at all is another, which he 
and the Conve 1 Which neminated him are vehemently asking 
the public to ¢ no On this point there is a great deal to be 
id, and unt tely nearly everything that is said on such a 
ject must hi mal dl must, because personal, look somewhat 
rancorous. But there is no eseape from it. A candidate for the 
Presidency, when ace the nomination, challenges every 
species of investigation, and agrees not to get angry, no matter how 
far it is pushed 
What Carl Schurz said at the Convention—that “ anybody to 
beat Grant” was not the watchword which called it together—was 


Wet 


country would not be 


ook the liberty before it met of warning it that 
satisfied with a mere change of Adminis- 
ler to get it to repudiate Grant, something not 
er than Grant, but plainly good, would have 


perfectly true. 
ithe 
tration; that 


only confessedly bett 


in ol 


to be provided to take his place ; that the’gentlemen who went there 
would have to go there for some better purpose than “ to win.” 
Now, we think the first disappointment experienced by those who 


looked for anything in the shape of reform from the Cincinnati Con- 


vention came from the early and outspoken declaration of many of 
the “‘ managers,” that *‘ they came there to win ” and for nothing else, 
and were ready to swallow any platform or accept any candidate 
that seemed likely to render most efficient service in defeating the 
Administration. What s to follow the defeat of the Administra- 
tion was something about which they apparently gave themselves 
no coneern. The steady preaching of this doctrine did much—nay, 


did more than anything e! 


e to prepare the way for Mr. Greeley’s 
} 


nomination. What was said in his favor oftener than anything else 
was that he would secure more support from the Democrats, and 
carry off more votes from the Republicans, than any other person 


recommended to the Convention. No attempt was made to promise 
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which exist in the Republican party to any account for purposes of 
general reform. By steadily preaching the horrors that will ensue 
from any renewed participation of Democrats in the management of 
they have managed to get the mind of the public into a 
purely suspicious and defensive attitude, which makes all demands 
for change or improvement, or even investigation, wear the appear- 
ance of treason, and which, by maintaining and prolonging some of 
the precautionary measures growing out of the wear, threatens to 
introduce into the very structure of the Government, and into the 
political habits of the people, dangerous and even fatal modifica- 
tions. Greeley’s election would put an end to this state of things. It 
would release the public mind from what we may call the military 
spell, and, by clearing the political field of the existing organiza- 
tions, would call into activity once more the old American idea that 
improvement, and not preservation simply, is the proper work of 


affairs, 


| Government, and that no improvement can be thorough or endur- 





| we come to consider him by himself, 


| till we had apparently reached the lowest depth. 


in his behalf any serious or marked improvement in the conduct of 
the Govern t, more wisdom in council or vigor in action. That 
his methods wouid be purer or his ends loftier, nobody, so far as | 
know, ventured to assert at the Convention, and nobody, as far 

h e has v ito ‘rt since the Convention. We 

( OU hod on *t people ” in the country 

( lj r the negroes, about the likeli- 
vu that Demoer vill endorse his nomination, about the 
\ ith of | rt, the b of his brains, his love of agricul- 
we, his rordina u in life, and his singular independence | 
of character, and about the manly oddity of his clothes; but none of 
his friends x or say much about the policy he will pursue, 
he « he will call around him, or the changes he will intro- 
into the Administration. The Springfield Republican has 
indeed given a sort of hint that he will offer places in his Cabinet to 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Trumbull ; but this, we suspect, was a purely 
tuitous suggestion, and one, for reasons we shall give hereafter, 

Nikely to be ¢ ted. 

We can only think of two reasons which seem to us strong enough 

) luce a 1onest man-to te for Greeley. One is that his elec- 

| brea ywhat we lieve to be the thoroughly corrupt 

! e-S I Which 1] for some time past been manag- 

’ 1 \diinistrati ind which, by connecting itself in 
popular mind bs) esults of the war,” and by playing 

G G ef affairs and desire for re-election, 
11 p ‘e to turn the virtue and intelligence 





ing on which the whole people have not had their say, and have 
not taken an untrammelled part either in supporting or opposing. 

This leads us to the second reason, which is, that as Greeley’s 
election is only possible by a combination of Republicans and Demo- 
crats, it would operate as a veritable burying of the issues of the 
war, and the release of the Democratic party from the old pro- 
slavery traditions, or, in other words, its extinction as a political 
organization, and would bring the South back again into cordial 
political relations with the North; which, every one must see, is a 
condition of all real national progress. It would put an end to the 
sectional divisions which have for the last thirty years been the 
curse of American politics, and would make it possible for Massa- 
chusetts and South Carolina to act together once more on national 
questions. We have been so long accustomed to look on harmony 
of this sort as necessarily the result of some base compliance or 
sacrifice of principle on one side or the other, that it is difficult to 
get men to think of it as under any circumstances a blessing; and 
yet a blessing it would be, and one of the greatest that could descend 
upon the country. If Greeley’s election helped us to it, we should so 
far gain by Greeley’s election. 

It will thus be seen that our gains from Greeley’s suceess would 
be to our mind wholly indirect and incidental. They would be 
gains to which Greeley’s character or capacity would contribute 
nothing whatever. He would play the part in the matter of a 
natural agent clearing the air of pestilential vapors. Anybody else 
whom a combination sueh as would eleet him could be induced to 
ace, would serve the purpose equally well. When 
as a man or politician, with 
antecedents, we know of nothing to entitle 
him to the place for which he now aspires, and we should look on 
his election as likely to do good only on the theory that no radical 
improvement can be looked for until things have reached their worst. 
We think there is a fair chance that by making the bad ridiculous 
as well as intolerable, he would create a reaction that would initiate 
an upward movement. It may be that four years of Greeley is a ne- 
cessary preparation for an eraof statesmanship, dignity, anddecency ; 
but we confess we have a profound distrust of the theory that you 
must get to the bottom in politics before you can hope to begin to 
ascend ; that plan has been pretty thoroughly tried in this city and 
State, and we know with what result. We let things go down here 
We then found 
that the healthy public hatred of wrong, and public shame at the 
sight of wrong, were so eaten away by long use that it was with 
difficulty that even Cardozo and Barnard were brought to trial ; 
that we could not secure the expulsion of even Tweed and Fields 
from the Legislature; and that even the “ Reform Legislature,” 
which was elected in what was supposed to be a storm of popular 
indignation, proved to be a body which the Tribune described in 
this way (all other respectable papers concurring) on its adjourn- 
ment : ‘ 

“ A large and corrupt lobby has been actively at work throughout the win- 
1d spring, and current opinion is very much out of the way if nearly half 
the men who pretend to serve the State for three dollars a day have not hand!cd 
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more or less money which came from other sources than the Treasury. This 
is plain truth, and it ought to shame those constituencies who are content to 
be represented here year after year by men alike destitute of character, ta- 
lent, and honorable ambition. The absence of this latter quality is one of the 
most deplorable signs of the disease which infects both State and nation. It 
is high time the honest citizens of the Empire State realized the disgracetul 
aud perilous position in which they are placed by a stupid and almost uni- 
versal indifference to local politics. It is not here asserted that the present 
Legislature is absolutely more corrupt than its predecessors, but, if it fairly 
represents the character of the people, then the Republic has seen its best 
days.” 

Now what bearing has this on Greeley? Do we mean to com- 
pare “Honest Horace” to “ Bill Tweed” and “Tom Fields”? By 
no means. We have already done full justice to the good there is 
in Greeley’s character and career. In the position which he 
has occupied for thirty years, it is not possible for any man to be- 
little him or degrade him. He has played a leading part in one of ! 
the greatest philanthropic movements of the age; he has founded 
a great newspaper possessing enormous influence ; and has induced 
a large body of his countrymen to admire and love him. He 
has many able and honest men now supporting him. jut his 
eiection to the Presidency would none the less, in our opinion, be 
the triumph of the combined forces of corruption and folly. Our ! 
firm belief is that there is not a political knave in the Union who 
has failed to get what he wants from Grant who is not at this mo- 
ment “ working” for Greeley heart and soul, and for ebvious reasons. 
There are probably not ten per cent. of his supporters who expect 
good government from him on his own motion. What they look for 
at his‘hands are facilities for attaining their own ends through some 
one or other of his many weaknesses. ‘That worthless men would 
surround him, influence, deceive, and use him, is a legitimate de- 
duction from his whole career which worthless men have not been 
slow in drawing. That he would take into his councils men of 
mark, and weight, and character is a presumption which that same 
career goes far to rebut. His vanity and love of flattery, his con- 
fidence in his own opinions, and his childlike brutality in asserting 
them, would disincline him to draw abont him those who would 
consider themselves, and whom he would suspect of considering 
themselves, his superiors; or, if he did, would make it well-nigh im- 


possible for them to act harmoniously with him. With his habits 
of mind and his opinion of the value of his own ideas, it is difficult 
to conceive of his allowing his judgment to be affected by what am 
man in the nation could say to him on any publie question. What 
confusion and uncertainty this would foreshadow, one 
conjure up without recalling the multitude of wild, startling, and 
utterly absurd opinions which he has d 
upheld with the greatest vehemence. 
But the strongest objection to him is that he is, as a Presidential! 
candidate, the final attempt of that large class of quacks, charla- 
tans, ignoramuses, and sentimentalists who are engaged in every 
civilized country to-day in trying to sul 
head—ov, in other words, to make singing, weeping, and wailin 
do in polities the work of memory and judgment 
of the government of the United States. 


ruining one great and noble nation; their fondest desire and proud- 
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stitute “the heart” for the 


They have suceceded in 
est hope is now to ruin this. They attain their ends by steady war 
on nearly ail the methods, practices, principles, and ideas which 
have raised man from the condition of a naked savage to that of 
civilized citizen of a free state. They have no faith in any train- 
ing; they despise all education beyond what fits a man to read thei 
own speeches and articles; they treat the experience of the hum 
race as amere collection of fables; I 
and overthrow and destruction 
human endeavor in the way of honor or reward. Their ideal ot 
human society is one in which there reigns the equality of the herd 
on the prairic, in which a life of instinct is passed under the par- 
tial guardianship of a few noisy old bulls, whose sole duts 
State is to bellow. We should be sorry to see them inst 
Washington, playing tricks with the great fabric whieh has 
defied them, which, ‘defended by reverence, defended by law, a 
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nies, but once it becomes well settled that capitalists are at the | 


merey of New York mechanics, and that these are not troubled with 
scruples or industry, people will more and more prefer building their 
houses elsewhere. 

it may be asked, however, whether the reduction of the day’s 
labor to eight hours is not, on the whole, a good thing, and cheaply 
bought, should it become general, by the decline of any or all great 
cities; whether the intellectual or moral improvement of the work- 
ingman is not a consideration superior to all considerations of pe- 
cuniary profit or loss? This is a serious and important question, 
and it is one on which there is so much wild talk that it can hardly 
receive much attention. Whether the shortening of the 
hours of his labor is a benefit to a man or not, depends partly on the 


too 


means by which the shortening is procured and partly on the man’s 


own character. In the not very encouraging account given the 
other day, by the commandant of the Rock Island Arsenal, of the 
result of the eight-hour system there, it appeared that the extent 
to which the men turned their increased leisure to good account de- 
pended on their moral and mental training. The higher classes of 
inechanies profited by it; the masons did so to some extent; but to 
the common laborers it was simply a source of injury both to health 
and morals. Therefore, before we can tell whether a man’s con- 
dition is likely to be improved by having his day’s work shortened, 
we have to find out what kind of man he is; and if we test the value 
of the success of the movement in this city in this way, we fear the 
prospect will not be found to be very cheering. The great body of 
the younger mechanies who are foremost in the agitation have not 


received the kind of training, and are not in the state of mind, to | 
make them very likely to use the newly-acquired two hours for | 
The present writer had occasion, a few | 


their real benefit. 
months ago, to witness the working of two elderly carpenters, bred 


own 


in the old American school, on a very nice job, side by 
side with two younger ones of the new, noisy, rhetorical, 
agitating school. The seniors were model workmen, faith- 


ful, punctual, and industrious, although working under a_boss’s 
contract, at a distance from the shop; and keenly interested in 
their work, and sensitive to the last degree about its excellence. 


The juniors came an hour later than they every day, and went off | 


to the nearest grocery every day, some days as many as five times, to 
get drinks, and were invariably fretful and querulous, disgusted with 
the job, and anxious to quit it when it presented difficulties which 
only seemed to rouse the older men’s ardor. On enquiry, we found 
that the latter belonged to no union, never had, cared nothing 
about the eight-hour movement, and did not believe any first-class 
carpenters were in it; while the juniors were apparently leaders. 
Now, we think it may be laid down as a rule, that repose which 
a man extorts or gets for nothing is, if not hurtful, of little benefit 
tohim. Inherited leisure is generally a curse, which only strong 
characters can escape, and so is leisure won by gambling or lucky 
speculation. “* Well-won repose,” as it is called—that is, the repose 
earned by hard work, or taken, as the vacation of most workers 
with the brain is taken, simply as a means of qualifying one’s self 
to work more effectively thereafter—is, indeed, on the whole, the 
only repose by which the race has gained anything. If the working- 
men sought leisure for these reasons and in this spirit, society would 
undoubtedly gain by their having it, and so would they themselves. 
If, for instance, carpenters were as deeply interested in carpentry, 
or masons in masonry, as lawyers are in the law, doctors in medicine, 
and ministers in the ministry, and longed to excel in it and perfect 
themselves in it more and more, it would not be possible to lengthen 
their evenings and diminish their purely muscular toil by two hours 
without greatly increasing their power of doing good, honest work. 
They would use their leisure to perfect themselves in one way or 
another in their trades. But if it be true, as we believe it is, that 
the great body of those engaged in this movement look on their 
callings as simply repulsive forms of toil, to which stern necessity 
compels them to submit, but which every man is justified in eseap- 
ing by any means within hig reach, and in putting oyt of his mind 
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as well as out of his sight as soon as he lays down his tools, it would 
be very rash to look for any better results from it than a diminution 
of production, a transfer of industry to other places, and an increase 
' of extravagance, drinking, and other forms of demoralization among 
the workingmen. 
| In fact, we have no hope that the eight-hour system will be of 
any value to the workingmen, exeept under the co-operative sys- 
tem. <As long as it comes in the form of a victory won over the 
| greedy bosses, with huzzas and waving of hats, it cannot do per- 
manent good. When it comes by the deliberate resolution of the 
men themselves, after mature consideration of what it will cost 
them in production, and with full knowledge that it will cost them 
something—as it would come if it came through the vote of a co- 
operative society—it is pretty sure to result in better work, better 
‘health, better morals, and greater happiness. No man who sees 
these wretched conflicts between labor and capital called 
strikes in their true light, can hope for any good to the laborer 
to result from them except increased skill in combination. ‘To sup- 
pose that the laboring class can make real moral and mental 
progress as long as it looks on the daily work of its hands 
not one of the social functions and its contribution 
the general civilization, but as a sort of exaction inflicted by another 
hostile and selfish elass, which it is lawful to evade as one would 
the demands of a robber or a slaycholder—is to suppose something 
for which nothing in human nature affords any warrant. If eduea- 
tion has lost its power of making men faithful in the discharge of 
| their daily duties, self-interest must‘be called in to do the work. 


as to 








THE EXPERIENCE OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
I. 


A T aclub dinner in Boston not long since, at which the company was 
made up of middle-aged professional men, men of business, and littéra- 
teurs, most of whom were Harvard graduates, the couversation turned upon 
the current literature of the day. The popularity of various authors was in- 
cidentally discussed, when suddenly one of those present, who had taken a 
| prominent part in the management of the Boston Public Library, rather 
startled the rest of the company by intimating a decided doubt whether any 
person then present could give the names of any one of the three most popu- 
| lar authors of the day. In saying this, he explained that by the expression 
‘most popular authors of the day ” he meant those for whose works the most 
frequent and eager demand existed at the desks of the public libraries. The 
challenge was rather derisively accepted, and the most familiar names in our 
literature, from Shakespeare down to Tupper, were one after another men- 
tioned. After each had been met by a more or less decided negative, those 
present were duly impressed with a becoming sense of their own ignorance 
by the information that, judged by the standard referred to, Mrs. Southworth, 
Caroline Lee Hentz, and Maria J. Holmes stood at the head of all those who 
ever had written or now were writing in the English tongue. 

To those best calculated to judge, aud who have any acquaintance with 
the works of these gifted authors, such a statement may not appear very en- 
couraging; it is, nevertheless, decidedly suggestive. If nothing more, it at 
least shows what a vast capacity for improvement as regards literature must 
exist in the average Ainerican mind even in the most generally educated 
parts of the country. And yet it would hardly be safe to draw too decided 
an inference from such a fact as here stated. It is to be remembered that, 
while some books are bought which are not read, very many books are read 
which are not bought. There be books and books—books, az Charles Lamb 
said, which are not books, and books which no gentleman’s library should be 
without, and yet again books which no circulating library can be without. 
Now the works of Mrs. Southworth aud of Mrs. Hentz may well belong to 
the class last referred to; it may weil be that they are immensely sought for 
at the desk of a city library which may contain twenty dilapidated duplicates 
of them, not one of which is allowed to rest twenty-fuur hours on its shelf; 
and yet the class of readers from whom this demand originates probably are 
not the book-buying class. After all, the true test of popularity in authors 
is not found among readers of this class. It is and always will be evidenced 
by the dog-eared volumes of Shakespeare, or Bunyan, or Defoe, or Dickens, 
which turn up generation after gencration in houses where no writer of the 
day ever penetrates. Where the works of Mrs. Southworth and of Mrs. 
Hentz do go, other and better books can be made to go, and to make them 
| go there aud thus get control of this potent engine of popular education, is the 
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real mission of public libraries. 
to our system of common-school education, and now that they have ceased 
to be an experiment—now that in many cities and towns, especially m Mas- 
sachusetts, libraries which ten years ago were beyond the reach of the best 
educated of their citizens are thrown open to every inhabitant—the single 
wonder is that such an indispensable concomitant to any tolerable popular 
education should have been forced to await its development in our times. 
Through this agency, in fact, we are only just now beginning to popularize 
literature. The eXperience of one community as regards these institutions 
will probably be found to be the experience of all, and the subject is yet suffi- 
ciently novel to give it a generalinterest. We propose to take a New England 
suburban town, in no respect apparently different from most others, and say 
something of its experiment with a publie library, as showing what a New 
England community reads and how as yet it reads it. 

The town of X. is situated in the vicinity of Boston, and contains, scat- 
tered more or less densely over rather large territorial limits, a population of 
about 7,500 souls. They are mainly native Americans and Irish, while the 
oceupations of the inhabitants, exeept in so far as they are workers in stores, 
in no respect differ from those of the residents of any other large town in 
close proximity to a great city. A movement in favor of a public library 
was organized in X. in the spring of 1871, and by midsummer the necessary 
amount, $5,000, had been raised, half by public and half by private subscrip- 
tion. It took a longer time to procure this sinall sum, as the persons having 
the matter in charge deemed it very expedient that those for whose benefit 
the library was intended should feel that they had contributed to it, and so, 
declining to allow a few wealthy persous to make up the amount by large 
subscriptions, the towu was districted and actively canvassed until the ne- 
cessary suin was coutributed in amounts ranging from ten cents upwards, 
but only in a single case exceeding fifty dollars. A suitable library room 
was offered free of charge by the liberality of a seminary established in the 
town. 

The issue of cards upon which books could be borrowed free from the 
library began on December 11. Every inhabitant of the town over four- 
teen years of age was entitled to one of these cards, upon registering his 
name and address, and at the ead of six weeks 1,320 ecards had been issued, 
upon which over 7,000 volumes had been borrowed from the library. This 


was an average of nearly 200 volumes a day, and afforded some indication of 
At the end of 


the intellectual famine which must previously have existed. 
five months the number of cards issued had increased to 1,750, while 24,000 
volumes had been borrowed upon them. Of this great number no book had 
been lost, and only one bore marks of having been intentionally mutilated. 
Saturday evening was uniformly the busiest of the week, when, not uncom- 
monly, the library room would be oppressively crowded with persons of both 
sexes and all ages waiting for their books, giving the two young women who 
constituted the entire librarian force of the institution all and more than 
they could attend to. Sometimes as many as one hundred persons would be 
waiting at once, and the number of books delivered in any one day has even 
exceeded four hundred. 

What are these books? What is the class of literature in such great 
demand? At first blush the answer to this question is a little startling— 
perhaps even somewhat calculated to appall. Of every hundred books taken 
out there will, upou an average, be 45 works of fiction for adults, 35 of fiction 
for juveniles, and 20 volumes of every other description of literature. This 
library does net happen to contain the works of either Mrs. Southworth or 
of Mrs. Hentz, which would undoubtedly be in as great demand here as they 
are found to be at the City Library in Boston. Meanwhile, in their absence, 
the three writers whose works are most eagerly sought are Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. 
Whitney, and Miss Alcott, while the most frequently read books are “ Uncle 
'Tom’s Cabin,” Miss Cummings’s “ Lamplighter,” and, strange to say, side 
by side with “ We Girls ” and “ Little Men,” and in close competition with 
these modern favorites, come the literary offspring of good old Misses Roche 
and Porter—“ The Children of the Abbey,” “Thaddeus of Warsaw,” and the 
“ Seottish Chiefs.” Meanwhile the great Sir Walter, the world-renowned 
contemporary of the last-named two excellent ladies, lingers far behind them 
in popular appreciation ; he is, in fact, clean distanced in the running. At 
first he could not be forced upon the market at all, and the modern boy 
even seemed to have lost all relish for “Ivanhoe.” Of late, however, the 
public has given signs of an improved education, and Sir Walter is looming 
up in the distance, ranking, perhaps, among favorites of the third or fourth 
class. 

Indeed, if the writers of fiction in most popular demand were to be 
roughly classified, it would be somewhat as follows: In the first class, after 
the various chief favorites already mentioned, would come Mayne Reid, 
Charles Reade, Dickens, Cooper, Charlotte Bronté, A. 8. Roe, Miss Muloch, 


Wilkie Collins, M. J. Holmes, T. S. Arthur, and, pleasant to add, good old | Mrs. Faweett. the last the wife of the member for Brighton. 
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The works of these writers, and a few miscellaneous favorite :, 
“The Arabian Nights,” and * Gulliver's Tra 
are almost never on the shelves; 


Miss Austen. 
such as ** Robinson Crusoe,” 
vels,” as the copies are read to pieces they 
are replaced by others, but the demand does not stop 


v,. J 
int 


second « 
Anthony 
Charies, 
Walker, Miss Douglas, Walter Scott, Miss Kavanagh, and Miss Ede 

It is useless to go into details as to the works of the authors thus 


we iS8, 
popular, but not nearly so popular, would come Marryat, Disraeli, 
Trollope, Lever, Dumas, Hawthorne, Bulwer, Thackeray, Mrs 
Mrs 
worth. 
misecllaneously jumbled together; it may be enough to say of the three prob 
ably greatest masters of contemporary English fiction, that the * Old Curiosity 
Shop” is the favorite among the productions of Dickens; that not many 
books are more read than the ‘Scarlet Letter"; and that Thackeray is e 
fined to a comparatively limited circle, which is chiefly addicted te * Vanity 
Fair.” One little circumstance connected with the circulation of Thackeray's 
works would, however, have excited the most intense humerous gratitication 
in the mind of that gentleman could it but have come to his knowledge. A 
very considerable demand for all books upon Ireland, or Trish subjects, exists 
From the lite of St. Patrick 
to the stories of Gerald Griffin and Charles Lever, and beyond these to the 
ballads of Ireland and the memoirs of Sir Jonah 
Into this category the “ Irish Sketeh-Book” 
k of Barry Lyndon” have found their way, and of all possibl 


among the foreign-born citizens of the town. 


nothing comes 


bette 


Barrington, 


aniiss. and, vet, tl 


famous ** Lueck 


Saxons Thackeray enjoys a species of Celtic vogue as a chronicler of 1 
land's fame and a depicter of Irish character. 

There is not much to say on the subject of juvenile fiction. Oliver Optic,’ 
Mayne Reid, Baker, and Kingston occupy the field, and their producti 
as they seem to satisfy all youth indiscriminately, leave the eritie of a 
public library in much the same situation, so far as food for retlection is 
concerned, that he would be in as regards adults did Ciey all demand Vik 


Hugo or Charles Reade, and were all equally satistiod therowit! 


Such is eighty per cent. of the literature whieh gx it of the inst 
tion ; and, upon the whole, can it be said that it is otherwise than a healthy 
average? That the appetite is a natural one po one ean deuy, bor the first 


intellectual demand of human beings, whether in the infaney of the rac 
of the individual, is for the story-teller. 
and brilliant story-teller of the Greeks ; 


} 


Homer was on'y the mest popular 


the Book of Ruth was evidently re 


garded as the choicest novelette in Hebrew literature; the Arabian Nights 
are as old probably as the Koran. A certain class of sentimental and pre 
fessional philanthropists love to depict the son of toil, as they desiguate him, 


returning from his legal day’s work of eight hours, eager to revel in some 
treatise on political economy, or, perhaps, the correlation of forces. One 


workingman in fifty may indeed be equal to that heroic treatment; but it is 
the business of public libraries to supply the world as it is, and the two in a 
hundred do not constitute the world. A few giants among toiling men- 

George Stephenson, for instance (whose biography, by the way, is fur less 


read than it might be)—a few like Stephenson are equal to an evening's work 
with the brain succeeding a day's work the 
of the public library to supply every man who 


with nuscles; well, it is the 


special vocation and pride 
has a glimmering of Stephenson's power and ambition with everything in the 
way of books that money can buy. Having done this for the two in the 
hundred, and practically for these two alone, it seems but right that the weaker 
brothers and sisters, who, after all, do and must exist, and who are and will 
comprise majority of the race--it seems but right that these should 
be gratitied in their taste for story-telling, and through it for amusement and 
distraction of mind, even though their taste does incline to nutriment of a 
rather feeble character. That as many as ene book in five is of a solid or 
useful character should be the true subject of surprise, and probably so high 
average could be found nowhere out of New England, at least in 
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1872, 
T is sometimes said, I know not with what truth, that women are likely to 
obtain the right of voting in England sooner than in the United States 
Certainly any one who had been present at the meeting held in St. George’s 
Hall on Monday last would have been inclined to augur fayorably of their 
prospects. Not only was the room so crowded that many speakers had diffi- 
culty in obtaining admission, but the overflow was so great that a second 
meeting was improvised at some other rooms in the neighborhood, The 
eloquence was of the most enthusiastic kind, and all the stock arguments 
were applauded to the echo. I shall not attempt to philosophize upon the 
causes of this vigorous agitation. One thing, however, may safely be said, 
namely, that it owes a good deal to the character of the feminine leaders. 
Two of the most conspicuous agitators are the sisters, Mrs. Anderson and 
Mrs, Ander 
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on | eh reputation as a pliysician, and Mrs. Fawcett has assisted her 
hi t th the principles of political econom Both of them, 
if ] y be permitted to yenture so far towards per mality, are of thoroughly 
beach pearance and manners, and they have considerable talents as pub- 
ikers. They owe a great deal of their success to avoiding the danger 

to which f ne advocates of Radicalism are too apt to all, of adopting 
ext ! and i one may now be per nitted to use the word in any but a 
complimeutary sense, Womanish views of political questions. Indeed, if one 
é lined to find fault with them, perhaps one would be disposed to say 
that they were rather too obtrusively masculine and unsentinental. Mrs. 
Fawcett, forexample, isan ardent advocate of the Malthusian doctrines. She 
has lately published a volume of essays in conjunction with her husband, of 
which it appears to be one main object to attack what used in old-fashioned 





paraseology to be cailed the divine law about increasing multiplying. 
She vigore tt s the movement for gratuitous edt 1, because she 
thinks that if children could get their schooling for nothing there weuld soon 
be more children than we could feed. In all this there is a good deal of 


ense, Which is put forward in a rather hard and uncompromising manner. 


li we might judge from such specimens, we might be disposed to think that 
the most couspicaous result of admitting women to the franchise would be 
fo give hew currency vo the driest and severest rules of political economists. 
llowever, as we ought to be all aware, though I cannot say that reformers 
enerally seem to have laid the lessou to heart, the motives which dictate 
the choice of a particular bit of political machinery are generally quite differ- 
ent trom the purposes to which it is directed in practice. The emancipated 
part ol ( of eo that which clamors most loudly for the removal 
of the present restrictions; but it is quite another and a very difficult ques- 


tion whether they would be allowed to guide the force which they seek to 





s of which I have spoken 
were roused to a high pitch of enthusiasm, and went far to justify the 


opinion of these who took part in them that the agitation now fairly 
winched is one of those which may be expected to gather strength as time 
ay : 

A certain chili was cast over the enthusiasm when the House of Commons 
vas invited on Wednesday to pronounce its verdict on the proposal. 
The debate was a dreary ene on both sides; but two or three members 

been converted backwards since last year, and the proposal was 
cast out by a larger majority than before. The numbers were 222 to 143. 
The more prominent leaders, as, for example, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disracli, 
abstained trom recording their votes, and the composition both of the ma- 
jo and minority s rather curious. Thirty-five Conservatives voted for 
the bill, whilst it was opposed by a considerable number of Liberals. The 
present Attorney-General, Sir J. Coleridge, and Mr. Disracli’s Chancellor of 


i 
the Exchequer, Mr. Ward Ilunt, voted for the women, whilst several Minis- 


ters voted a tthem. Probably a good many members were determined 
by a consideration the relevancy of which ™ energetically puted by the 
acitator it can hardly be doubted that the first effect of the measure 

ud be to inerease the power of the clerical and Conservative party, what- 
ever might be its consequences in the long run. We are of course informed 
that it is opposed to all principles of justice to consider which way people 

‘likely to vote before entrusting them with the franchise; but practical 
neu Will insist upon taking that consideration into account; and it is not 
tareasonable to suspect that Mr, Disraeli, who almost avowedly admitted 
tue lowest classes to the franchise because he thought that they would be 


secessible to the influences of rank and property than those immedi- 
} 


ately above them, may have a similar project in his mind when he abstains 


from opposing this concession to women. ILowever that may be, the argu- 
ni sides avoided this delicate topic, and ran through the ordin- 





ir bout human rights on one side and about the sphere of woman 
on 

a good deal is being made by the ladies of a couple of prac- 
fical arguinents. One is that several women were elected upon school- 





hourds, and, though I fear it can hardly be said that the school-boards have 


} 1 
iverse, ti tcma&ie mien rs ars 


supposed to have shown as much 
yas their male rivals. The other argument which has lately received 
tee ; 





) ’ 1 mis d i from the manners and customs of our 
( Phe husbaads t a decided mode of expressing their 
rovercninen h it exa tly creditable. Lately, for 

cked down his 5 for no particular reason, and pro- 

n t ih i presence ol her ¢ hildren and * several 

who { t the courage to int me These brutalities, it is 

Ud disappear, or would at any rate be more. severely parece 

ved y ( gontleman who had knocked ont the 

! wished by three months’ 


discharged their duties in a manner calculated to awaken the admiration of 
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imprisonment, whilst seven years’ penal servitude were not thought too 
much for a less aggravated assault upon aman. Probably the | judge might 
have some ere ion for an appareutly preposterous decision; but several 
seach events which have occurred lately haye been turned to great account 
by the advocates of women’s rights. On the other hand, there is apparent!y 
a slight reaction in a conservative direction. Concession to any popular er; 

has become so much the rule lately that there is a strong prima-facie pre 
sumption that any proposal to abolish anything will sooner or later meet 
with success, and a temporary defeat will by no means damp the spirit of the 
assailants of any privilege. Just for the time, however, it seems to haye 
occurred to a Hd people that we are asked to take rather a leap in the dark, 
and that a little hesitation is permissible before admitting a principle which 
might not only upset the existing balance of political power, but lead to an 
indefinite series of important social changes. 

With the exception of this little episode, Parliament has been staggering 
on pretty much in its old ruts. Three severe defeats in one week lately 
showed how much the influence of Mr. Gladstone’s Government has declined ; 
and yet it is also incidentally clear that nobody wishes to get rid of them et 

the present moment. The most significant passage of arms was that which 
took place between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Fawcett. Mr. Fawcett had suc- 
eeeded, contrary to the general expectation, in seeuring another hearing for 
{t leaked out through the Daily News that 
Mr. Gladstone was prepared to treat a vote in favor of Mr. Fawceett’s bill a 

a vote of want of confidence. According to the usual parliamentary eti- 
quette, precedence should have been given over all other measures to Mr. 
Faweett’s motion. When, however, the critical evening arrived, Mr. Glad 

tone explained at his usual length that, although the Government would 
certainly not continue in office should such a measure be passed, he did not 
consider its proposal as amounting to a direct vote of want of confidence 

and accordingly that he did not feel bound to provide a day for its discussion. 


his bill upon Dublin University. 


uisiated out of parliamentary language, this simply means to say that Go- 





vernment is determined to shelve the question for the present session. They 
are determined not to show their hands er to aunounce any defivite line cf 
policy. They will not say whether they are carrying on a flirtation with the 
priests, and ready in one form or other to give in to the demands of the Roman 
Catholie hierarchy ; though of course they assert in general terms that the 
course Which they intend to adopt will be thoroughly satisfactory to every- 

12nd, Parliament is 
not disposed to press them. So soon as it was known that Mr. Gladstone 
was ready to stake the existence of the Government on the fate of Mr. Paw- 
cett’s motion, everybody, with the exception of one or two ardent radicals, 
was only too glad to smother up the question for the ee The 
secret is a very open one. A great many Liberal members have no desire to 


body, and especially to their own party. Andon the other I 


encounter the risks and expenses of anether dissolution, which must follow 
he unseating of ministers. On the other hand, the Conservatives are by no 
means auxious to press for a speedy decision. They have a confident expec- 
tation that if Mr, Gladstone has rope enough he will succeed in hanging him- 
self. The tide of discontent has been gradaally rising, and they do not wish 
to spoil their game by snatching prematurely at the fruits of victory. On 
the two last occasions of their coming into office they were merely on suffer- 
ance, and they would prefer waiting until their opponents have accumulated 
a sufficient load of odium to give a decided Conservative majority, and to 
promise them a more or less durable tenure of office. They have, moreover, 
been expecting to find a more favorable battle-ground in the American nego- 

tiations. We now, I am thankful to say, have hopes of a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulty, and if the United States withdraw the indirect claims, 
the result of minor encceynredh wili be that Mr. Gladstone will have extui- 
cated himself from a very ugly scrape. Iam afraid, indeed, that under any 
circumstances there is not aves cause for boasting as to our mode of car- 
rying on negotiations; but one may say with some truth that in such mat- 
ters all is well that ends well. If, after all, the Treaty should break down, 
Government will be exposed to a very serious attack, and there will be no 
longer the motive for keeping them in office derived from the necessity of 
allowing them to conclude the transaction. 

And meanwhile there is something not very pleasing of contemplatior 
about the general aspect of our politics. The Ballot Bill has at last been got 
througa committee, though, as some people maintain, with very serious mu- 
tilations. Whether mutilated or not, I do not suppose that any reasonabic 
person who has not been getting up the subject for hustings speeches cares 
one farthing about it, or believes that it will make the very smallest differ- 
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ence one way or the other, or, in short, considers it from any other poiut of 


view than that of a crotchet which has somehow got embodied in the recog- 
nized list of orthodox liberal measures. Government finds it a cheap and easy 
mode of advertising its own heartiness in the cause; but one is inclin 


wonder, after the old-established precedent, how any two of its en: 






































The 


advocates can look each other in the face without laughing. Indeed, I sus- 
pect they sometimes cannot. Yet the whole session has been devoted to end- 
less twaddle about this sham bit of liberalism, and will probably be fruitless 
of all other results. We are going through a period evidently like that which 
succeeded the Reform Bill of 1532. The first impulse produced by the exten- 
sion of the franchise has been pretty well exhausted by the Irish Church and 
Land Bills, and it is being succeeded by a general indifference, due to the 
discovery that we have not yet evtered the millennium. At any rate, one 
result is that we are just now uncommonly dull. 


May 23, 187: ia 
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ION IN GERMANY. 
April 30, 1872. 
6 | iprmy is no Germany but Prussia,” said a proud official the other 
day, “all else is Schwindel,” which, being interpreted, signifies ‘ hum- 
bug.” Such, however, is not the tone of the Prussian Government, whether 
of the king or of the Ministry. It is now generally believed that the Em- 
peror refrained from opening the Reichstag in person through a delicate re- 
gard for the sté unding of the sovereigus of the smaller states, whose choice 
had designated him to the headship of Germany; he would not impart a 
personal character to an oc sasion the diguity and interest of which should 
centre in the affairs of the nation. He would not monopolize for 
the honors of the Empire. In the same spirit the ¢ 
Prince Bismarck, in a speech before t 1 adjustment 
of times and topics between the national and the local wtalinntete t, Which 
should ensure as far as 
end. As it now is, the session of the Reichstag in Berlin comes in conflict 
with the protracted sessions of the Landtage in Wiirtemberg and in Bavaria, 
so that many members of those local parliaments, who are also members of 
the national parliament, are not in their places here. The Prussian Govern- 
ment is careful to magnify the national parliament, so far as this ean be done 
without prejudic though 
Prussia has keen the making of Germany, and is and must continue to be 
the leader of the Empire as now cons tituted, he would not use the Empire 
a3 a tail by which to fly her kite, but would feel the Empire behind her as a 
well-articulated and firmly-compacted body, of which she is the proper and 
the guiding head. For, if this now incorporated unity of Germany shall 
endure, the whole body must be fashioned substantially after the model of 
Prussia; and that is the question which just now absorbs the attention of 
Parliament and of the press through the discussion of the code of military 
uniformity. If Prussia has made Germany, the army has made Prussia. 
That army is the product of long and careful study in the science of organi- 
zation, and especially of the combination of intelligence and discipline. 
Bull Run taught the North how little intelligence, patriotism, and enthusi- 
asm could avail in battle without military discipline; Sadowa taught Aus- 
tria that a merely tactical discipline must yield to a discipline guided by 
intelligence; and Sedan taught France and the world that prestige, gloire, 
élan, were nothing wleu both intelligence and discipline were wanting. 
Now, if Germany would hold the position she has gained in Europe, she 
must for many years keep her ariny up to the Prussian standard of numbers, 
intelligence, and discipline. This I say with all deference to the 
ciety, and in the interest of the peace of Europe. A proposal from Germany 
for the joint reduction of the military force would be met by France with 
scorn or with treachery. For a whole generation the motto of every political 
party in France will be “ Revenge upon Germany”; Austria may “a 
submit ~ be overawed by Prussia, nor Russia admit that she is overmatched 
by her Teutonic neighbor, without a trial of strength; and the Pope would 
not scruple to stir up a war in any quarter which might promise hin 
a restoration of the tiara. For her own existence, therefore, 
the stability of peace in Europe, in our day nust be a mi- 
litary nation. But for her efficiency as a military power, uniformity of « 
ganization and of discipline must be secured throughout the Empire. The 
Prussian type ef organization and drill is now provided for through the train- 
ing-schools for officers, of which that at Potsdam is a model. To these 
schools under-officers are sent from all parts of the wheres in a certain ratio 
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Prussia 
Jhancellor of the Empire, 
he Reichstag, advocated a 


possible their working together toward a common 


> to the internal economy of Prussia herself. For 


Peace So- 


long 


as well as for 


at least, Germany 





rades, and carry ‘back 
however, to bring the arten { army r ander 
the Government has introduced a military code which t 
ment. The army of the Empire on a peace footing consists of infautry 
259,216 (of which Prussia furnishes about 150,000), cavalry 65,296 (Prussian, 
46,000), artillery 41,759 (Prussian, about 29,090). Add to these some 15,000 
pioneers, ete., and in the total peace army 573,899, Prussia is represented by 
about 260,000; and in the war-footing of 1,117,000 combatants she 
even a larger ratio. 


a common “ai 





urnishes 


Prussia, long ago (at the instance of Stein). abolished 
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Nation 
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ne the gauntlet, and other ernel and 





fronvher army corporal punishment, rm 
degrading penalties ; but her military code still retains sever 
uch as imprisonment in a dark cell, without 


Deputy 


» punishments 


fire or be 


1, and with o1 ly bread 


and wat Lasker made along and eloquent speech against such pu 





nishments as degrading to the person of the citizen, and inhum physi 
logical grounds. He would have the army governed by int and by 
moral motives, and would reform it into an institution of philanthropy. The 


conservatives are aghast at this as foretokening the breaking down of all 


order in the stato, and introducing an era of social democra and ma 
liberals feel that their champion is going too fast and too far. The ¢ 
papers picture jolly soldiers petting the little figure of Lasker, and calling him 


When we consider that 


a nice boy. compulsory military service brings 
together all grades of intelligence and all sorts of character, it can 
seem safe to dispense with all physical rigor in the discipline of so Vast an 


army. Just now the bill is so encumbered with amendments that it is d 
but the prevailing feeling is that 
one army, in training, in spirit, and in discipline, throughout the Einpire 
that the Prussian system has prove. itself the best. The philauthro; 
peace must wait a little longer upon the discipline of 


cult to foresee its fate; there must be 


danger 
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IS THERE 


TO THE 


NO REMEDY FOR 
NATION: 


THE CINCINNATI NOMINATIOS 
EDITOR OF THE 


ere lor r consicer in 1 ur 


Str: [tis to be hoped that you will \ paper ’ 
question which is just now perplexing many minds—whet t is bet 
matters now stand, to support Grant or Gree! 

At least a portion of those who went to Cincinnati and thos » at 
home were in faver of the movement desired to wage war, not upon at 
but upon a system. As Mr. Schurz said, * anybody to beat Grant” wa 
the prime idea of the Liberal movement. Horace Greeley was b 
tion one of the last men whom a person not “inside polities” wou 
considered the best exponent of the reform idea, and it is also beyond « 


tion that he owes his nomination, at least in part 


politicians who did believe in the “ anybody to beat Grant” doctr 


Will it not be really more dangerous to the trne cause of refort 


Greeley should be elected rather than Grant? — It seems to be ¢ 

mitted that Greeley is a man who, though honest in purpose, is casils 
fooled " and misled by those in whom he places confidence, and that ‘ 
place confidence in some of the worst ef the tribe « Tom and : 
gers ’ to befound in the country—men who have no more real sympathy with 
any reform that would deprive them oi place and patronage than have ( 


Butler, and their like. 
But in the one case there is no pretence that the candidate repres 

form. He asks to be re-elected because things as they new are are on the 

satisfactory. 

we consider abuses be continued, at 
If the next four like the last two, they 

credit upon those who have dared to demand a change 


penter, 


whole Should he be re-elected, and should many thing 


ull events we should not be respousih! 
years are to be will not bring d 

. but will so teach the 
people the need of a new order of things, that in 1876 there may be an up 
rising such as took place in New York last November. But can wi 
confidence or hope that Greeley and his advisers will heal the foul s " 
t, if these t! 7s 
will it not have at 

supporters of the movement 
and afford such opportunities for animadversion on the part of its enemi: 


the body politic from whence 





hese abuses come ; and, if mn 
continue under a soninemy “reform Administration,” 


dency so to disgust and dishearten the honest 


, 
that real reform will be postponed for years ? 2 
New York, May 14, 1872. 
TO THE EDITOR OF TITE NATION: 
Str: There were many who, thinking the Cincinnati movement merely a 
disaffection among the Republican politicians, an 1 that 
class, took no interest in it until the ng Was 


broached for the nomination, when it bec 
I made it a point durin 


} several States. North a 





est thus awakene 
travelling 


freely ; 





EM 


and the satisfaction with which his nomin 


ution was expect 


Cincinnati Convention was so widespread that it astouished as much as it 
gratified me. It is no idle assertion to say that three-fourths of all with 
whom I came in contact accepted his probable nomination as the harbinger 
of better things in our political life; and these expressions were not pas- 
siv ‘Iv given, but earnestly and with evident conviction. Nor were these 








The 


sentiments confined to members of any one party ; they were common alike to 
Democrats and Republicans—aceustomed, heretofore, to work in the party 
the dictum of their party leaders, 


licans who had striven for, because they believed in, the doctrines which their 


traces, and accept There were Repub- 


party advocated, but who now feel that if it has not “ achieved its mission,” 
it has at least outlived its usefulness; that while it has wrought much good 
in the past, it falls short of the demands of the future; that it seeks to rest 
not do. 


from its labors, and trade on the glory of its traditions. This will 


In our country, we cannot sit down and content ourselves with what has 
been done. When any party shows that disposition, its vitality is on the 
wane. The motto of the Republic is ever “ Excelsior.” We must go on; 


and those who cannot lead must stand aside. There were Democrats, too, 
anxious for the opportunity that Adams’s nomination would afford, to bring 
about a better order of things—men strong in their party discipline, but sa- 
tistied by successive defeats that their party has lost its hold on the people's 
confidence. 

To learn that this is the actual condition of things, it is not necessary to 
go tar from home. Within the circle of one’s own friends and acquaintances 
they exist. Men who have been associated together, as well as those who 
have been separated by party lines, find a singular harmony of views as to 
the ends which need our best efforts in the coming years. There is no real 
difference between us as to the vital matters to be secured, and we are only 
kept apart and working at cross purposes by the politicians. We are under 
the whip of the “ ring-masters "—men who consider many things besides the 
wants of the national life; men with whom the paramount consideration is 
what will catch the popular fancy, and best secure their own control of the 
vast patronage which our unfortunate system renders possible; men who 
to “availability,” and are too short-sighted or too wilfully blind to 
know that the most jit is the most available. It was these men who crowded 
and choked the Cincinnati Convention to such inadequate expression. The 
Liberal Republican movement, which promised so vell, is only a partial 
movement, a half-way step; and, as organized, gives no assurance of any- 


look 


thing new save in the way of party leaders, trained in the same school with 
those who now rule the nation for their selfish ends. Are we, who wanted 
not only a change of men but a change of means far more, and who looked to 
Charles Francis Adams’s character and record as the realization and embodi- 
ment of our best aspirations—are we to be thwarted thus? Must we accept 
the “Jame and impotent conclusions” of the Cincinnati Convention? Is 
Shall we quietly fold our hands and see the politicians 
twist us to their own uses? 


nm 


here were enough good men at Cincinnati, there are enough to-day in 


there no remedy ? 


the Democratic and Republican ranks who seek something higher, to form 
the nucleus of a national party that shall send the nation forward with new 
impetus along the ever ascending plane of civilization. Why cannot such a 
party be organized—free from the shackles of old party traditions, and seck- 
ing only the welfare of the Republic ? Good men and true from all seetious 
aud from all parties are eager to lend themselves to the good work if it be 
once fairly started. Can there be a time more propitious than this, when 
there are so many who realize and regret the failure of the political conven- 
tious to respond to the spirit of the people ? 

Very respectfully, etc., S. W. EpGar. 


Witmineton, Der., May 14, 1872. 





: [suppose we agree in the opinion that the Cincinnati Convention 
I do not pretend to be a politician, 
Some wise man—lI for- 


DEAR 
is afailure. The question is, What next ¢ 
but T think it was a mistake to call a convention. 
get who—said he never asked advice unless he was prepared to follow it 
Wells, Trumbull, and Schurz should 
The 


when given, and I do not think that 
have run the risk of consulting with such men as MeCiure and Scovell. 
convention necessarily was, to a great extent, a self-appointed body, and 
nobody would pretend that some of the delegates—those from Pennsylvauia 
for instance—at all represented the body of respectable citizens who are 
disappointed with Grant’s administration. I know that a political party 
cannot be altogether composed of wise and pure men, and the cave of Adul- 
lam is often cited as an instance in point; but there David was on the ground 
first and master of the situation, and whatever the rest were, he was wise 
and good, and had control of the others. 

Now, if I am right so far, what is the remedy? I think I will offer a 
suggestion, though it may be tco late now, and might not have been practi- 
cable at any time. 

In a Democratic country, it is of no use to try to force any measures, 
however good, upon the people before they are prepared for them. But 
they are the wise leaders of the people who are able to give shape to a grow- 
ing sentiment, and to present it to the people in such a form that they recog- 
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nize it as their own. I think Wells, Trumbull, and Schurz might interpret 
the feelings of a large part of the people. Now let them, with such others 
as they may choose to consult with, frame a platform—a platform broad 
enough for a number to stand on, but distinctive enough to make it worth 
while to get up a party to maintain, giving no uncertain sound about free 
trade and reform, asking for amnesty for the South for the same reason that 
Lincoln would have given—* Charity for all, malice towards none,” and for 
the same reason avoiding anything like unkind personalities towards other 
meu and parties. It is hardly likely that after the failure at Cincinnati a 
nomination on such a platform could be now made, even if it was desirable. 
But let the men who start the movement, keeping the reins in their own 
hands, see whether good men cannot be found in each State—men of stand- 
ing, whose wisdom and disinterestedness were generally acknowledged, who 
would be willing to run as electors for such a party. It might be that some 
States could be carried for the principles—not men—of the party, and that 
when the electoral college met there would be in it some men, unpledged to 
any candidate, who could influence, if not control, the electiou. I think it 
would be a move in the right direction to try to return to the original idea 
of electoral colieges, composed of the best meu of the country, to whom the 
selection of President and Vice-President was entrusted. It would at all 
events be a “new departure,” and that in the present state of the Reform 
party would be something. 

All this may seem very visionary, but I dare say the Nation will have 
divers suggestions equally crude made to it, and while I do not wish to 
address any “ communication ” to that paper, I thought I would take an in- 
direct way of letting the editors have my thoughts. If it shows nothing 
else, it does this: that there are some men who had hoped something from 
the Reform movement, who would still like to see some other course open 
to them than to support Cameron and lorney. 

Very truly thy friend, 

PHILADELPHIA, 5th month, 6, 1872. 

[The above was not written for publication, but it is too sugges- 
tive to be withheld from the public.—Ep. NATION. } 


MR. DANA, AND THE AMERICAN CASE. 


lo THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Six: In your paper of the 16th I see the following statement: 

“We know that he [Mr. Bancroft Davis] did submit the proofs [of the 
American Case] to such men as Judge Hoar, Mr. R. H. Dana, Jr., and Presi- 
dent Woolsey ; but we know, too, that none of those gentlemen saw, or at 
least have any recollection of seeing, the ciaim for the expenses of the war 
aiter Gettysburg.” 

While it is true that Mr. Bancroft Davis did pay me the compliment to 
send me the printed Case for criticism, I wish to add that I did not examine 
it. Tretarned it to him with the seals unbroken, for reasons conclusive to 
my own mind, and to which Mr. Davis took no exception, although he po- 
litely expressed his regiet at my determination. I ought to add that the 
request to examine the argument was not made to me by the Government or 
by the Department of State, but by Mr. Davis, as a personal and private 
matter. Yours very truly, 


R. Il. DANA, JR. 


Boston, May 20, 1872. 


- 
Notes. 
‘i [) Palestine Exploration Society, recently organized here with a view to 
maintaining the high reputation of American scholarship in that Orien- 
tal field, has selected for special investigation the country beyond the 
Jordau—the Moab, Ammon, Gilead, and Bashan of old—and purposes a com- 
plete examination of the meteorology, topography, archeology, geology, 
zodlogy, and botany of the region in question. As an historical scientific 
undertaking, it may properly enlist the support of Jews, Christians, and 
Gentiles generally, and contributions from any source will be welcome. Rey. 
James H. Dwight, 26 Exchange Place, is the General Agent; Mr. James 
Stokes, Jr., 104 John Street, the Treasurer——Lee & Shepard republish 
Tylor’s “Researches into the Early History of Mankind” and “ Primitive 
Calture,” and announce also the following American works: “ Autobiography 


| of Amos Kendall”—Jackson’s Postmaster-General, and;the man who permitted 


the grossest violation of the mails ever tolerated in a civilized country—edited 
by Wm. Stickney; a“ Handbook of English Literature” (American 
authors), by F. H. Underwood; Vose’s “Handbook of Railroad Construc- 
tion,” together, says the publishers’ advertisement, with railroad maps and 
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plans never before published, ‘and which eminent engineers have, for the 
and 
Caroline Gilman 


mtinents ” ; ‘Stories and 
Mrs. and Mrs. 
any interested readers should be 
calied * Hay * by Dr. Mor- 

Hurd & Houghton.—Turnbull 


purpose of examining, crossed seas and 
Poems by Mother and Daughter,” who 

Lewis H. Jervey, ively. 
found for “ Autumnal Catarrh, 
iil Wyman, of Cambridge, announced b; 
Bros., Baltimore, will publish a “ History of Annapolis and the U. 8. Naval 
Academy,” by Owen M. Ta America 
XI1V.,” by Francis Parkman, is to be the fourth volume of 
valuable series called “ France and Fi 1d in North America,” 
like the preceding, the imprint of Littl, Brown & Co., 
new edition of Richard chenegpeseageda “Siege of Boston "—an exhaustive 
monograph—and “The Rise of the Republic of the United States,” by the 
same writer.——Dodd & “Mead, 762 Broadway, have become ageuts for the 
sale of the publications of the American Naturalist’s Agency 
Academy of Science, at Salem, Mass. The second annual meeting of that 
prosperous organization, the American Institute of Mining Engineers, is now 
in progress in this city, the proceedings being held ia the rooms of the Geo- 
graphical Society at the Cooper Union. To-night and to-morrow night will 
be the last opportunity of listening to the papers, discussions, ete., the day- 
time being given up to excursions to various points of professional and seicn- 





respect zood u 


commonly Fever,’’ 


vlor.—* Monarehy in under Louis 


this author's in- 


and bears, 





who also publish a 


and Peabody 





tific interest in this vicinity. The rapid growth of this society is as 
remarkable as it is encouraging, and at Wilkesbarre, Bethlehem, Troy, aud 


Philadelphia it has met with decided social successes, 


—Mr. Robert Morris Copeland, a 'an _—— gardener cf large sagen, 
has been waking a eontribution to the great-eity problem in an “ Essay and 
Plan fer the it of the City of Boston ” * (Boston: Lee & Shepard), 
which will be found worth reading even by there who fancy that they have 
vo interest in this particular application of a general principle. That sucha 
It would be none the 
America,” and 
Mr. Copeland appreaches the subject, 
sanitary, conumercial, and other economi- 


Improveme! 


notion , mistaken one we need not jabor to prove. 
less seirine if Poston were net “ tle mest beautiful city in 
stili more 


in the first place, from the side of 


capable of being made 80. 
cal considerations, but is most at home when urging his strict!y professional 
view, with a sort of fervor which only a Bostonian 
intimate knowledge of those delightful suburbs which, sooner or later, are 
destined to be wholly absorbed by the city. We regard his main proposition 
as entirely correct, and almest self-evident: that t! the ground 
series verdant ‘ing the heights 
2 the city, and knit together nt a system of highways 
One great 
future city would have a breathing-place of 
without 


could feel, and with an 


e nature of 


indicates a of preserves, embrac lumerous 


which encircle of a 
more less sylvan character. 
cach quarter of 


distinctive in its 


or merit of this sip is that 


1 ai 
he own, 


special attractions, accessible long journey- 


ing, and still forming part of the net-work drives and walks. 
Another is that the publie would retain its rightful bold on eminences 
affording such a diversity of prospect as is seldom witnessed, and 


which are already in danger of being lowered into the plain by the 
remorseless steam-shoyel, Whether the public has not as good a right 
to the Charles River front and sunset, is a question on which we should think 
there would be a difference of opinion between Mr. Copeland and his fellow- 
citizens. They will probably accept, too, with difficulty his ingenious pro- 
posal to run a freight railway between the Common and the Public Garden, 
as part of a system of railroad communication between all the depots. Per- 
haps he is too confident in anticipating, as one of the consequences of that 
system, the withdiawal of all wholesale business narrow 
In New York our experience is, 


and 
that this 
Lusinuess prefers the parrow streets, even with horse-cars running through 
them, to the | and we believe that no one expects that the next 
remoyal up-town will make Caual Strect the centre of the wholesale trade, 
but rather Grand or Street. To catch a customer, or to visit a 
great number of cealers before purchasing, is much easier in an alley than 
on an avenue; and Mr. Cope!and would, we apprehend, find a similar con- 
tentment with their crowded locality the part of the wool-dealers on 
Federal, Channing, aud Congress Streets, in Boston. 


“from the 
crooked streets of old Bosten.” 


road ones; 


Broome 


on 


—Mr. Thomas Buchanan Read, who died in this city last week, was one 
of the better represeutatives of a class of American literary men whose day 
is now pretty mach over. He flourished as a poet in a time when to have 
written smooth verses, to have had them praised in an English review as 
very good for United States verses, and to have had them judicially consid- 
ered in the North American Review, was to have secured a title to be called 
a poet of distinction. As we have said, Mr. 
van, be made to look ridiculous by simply collating their 


by a generous public. 


his contemporaries 
works and the praises which were heaped upon them 


Read was better than many of 
the meu who thus had fame thrust upon them, and he cannot, as some of 


339 


ation 


he has written will live, but he had true poetie feeling, he 
itiou 
duced tor the magazines. 


Nothing that 


worked sly, and his poetry is better than most of what 


We 


conscie Is pro- 


donot think it is much better. Sesides being a 





poet, Mr. Read, who began life as a sculptor, was a painter in fair repute 
though about his painting, as about his poetry, there was something very 
amateur-like. As in the case of Mr. Story, another American genius of a 


expressed a tic t 
still less than Mr. Story’s intel 
4,in IR. His 


both of which } 


general ewsthe 
had 
Che 


trades, his work bet! 
bent in a particular 


Mr. 





irn than any 
direction, and he 


Read was born in ster, Pennsyivar 


lectual power. 





best known productions are a picture and a poem ave for 
I 
their subject General Sheridan's action at the battle of Fisher's Hill 
Neither the picture nor the poem has other than extremely popular merit, 
and neither can be taken as of historical fidelity. 
—The treeless plains of the West are about the only portions of om 
country where the cultivation of timber is pursued, and there the sole aim 


seems to be to procure material for fencing the land. In our wooded dis 


r else 


tricts, the timber is either entirely removed, « only the worthless trees 
leit stending, and nothing is done to prevent the supply of useful 
wood from becomming exhausted. A very good opportunity is now offered 


to show to the community the value of care in this important matter. So 


large corporations in the Eastern States have lately aequired large trac 
mining land, much of which is fit only for the growth of timber. The 
forests that once covered the land are gone, and the soil is either barr 


is produeing stuuted trees and useless shrubs. By plant iw such trees 
are best suited to the soil and climate, these corporations would, in a é 
time, beable to supply themselves with much of the timber which they are 
now compelled to bring from: a distance, and the rapid growth of the eult 


vated trees would soon convince the ler of the advantave of a little 


sare and intelligence in dealing with our forests, Meantime, our agricultural 
colleges and our Agricultural Bureau (if the right sort of man wer at the 
head of it) might give to arboriculture something of the attention whieh it 
merits, aud which it has obtained in other countries, as, for instance. in 
Germany, whose schools ave visited by studeuts from all countries Acc 

ing to a Blue Book on forest conservancy in India, only ten years ago rail 


way sleepers had to be imported though the forests renewed 


from Norway, for 


themselves by seeding, the jungle choked the new growth wherever the good 
timber had been entirely eut away. A German arboriculturist, Dr. Brandis 


Bu 
din 1868 there were 


“it in British 


, 
teak), am 


was appointed to organize a forest departm 


of 


mah (that pr 


vinee furnishing the chief supply tifty eo) 


servators in the one provi in Bengal, all Government officials, chosen by 


competitive examination, after having received a training in the 


Lorest Sciaoals 


of France and Germany. Norway aud Sweden also have profited by these 
institutions, saving many a copper and iron mine from enforeed idl oe: 
and even Spain is resorting to them, in spite of the proverb ial hatr a 
Spaniard for a tree. The good results produ ed in France, preventing 
floods and devastating torrents, by sclentifie forest culture, are notorious 


To awaken an interest in this subject in the United States, we have only to 
‘mation ; and hap 


1y language. Mr 


circulated as a whole or 


spread the necessary infor pily we have for this purpose one 
P. Marsh's “ Man and Nature,” 


ely in tracts, would both interest and 


of the best works in at Geo 


separat 
lighten our fu aang populat 


on. Cannot Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & ¢ 


3° 


give them a cheap edition, of the handy size of the Italian version published 
an me could the render a 
readers than by making some nent 


sake @ 
Woran ? 


in Florence ? Privune great 


the 


er service to its country 


arrang( for sale of this admirable 


—A new edition of his * Rob Roy on the Baltic” gives Mr. Macgregor an 
opportunity of stating that the lectures he has delivered regarding his seve 
ral cruises have produced nearly $33,000, which has been paid over in full to 


churches, schools, hospitals, and societies ; and further that all the expense: 


of these cruises were amply covered by the sale of their “log 

Other a of travel that have recently appeared or will shortly 
appear in England, embrace Payton’s “ Diamond ie ye of South 
Africa”; “* Modern Turkey,” by J. Lewis Farley, Consul of the Sublime 
Porte at Bristol; “ Thirty Years in the Harem,” by eden Kibrizli 
Mehemet Pasha; Captain Burton and Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake’s “ Moabite 


Cities”; “In the Morningland: 
T. Buckle,” sby J. S. 
‘Journey to the Source of the River Oxus” 
Braddon, of Lucknow; the third 
* Voyage round the World,” t 


Travel 
Stuart Glennie; 


and Discussion with the late HH, 
the late Wood's 
“‘ Lite in India,” by E. N.C. 
the Marquis de Beauvoir’s 
Pekin, Jeddo, and San Francisco ; 
* Very Far West Indeed,” telling of rough experiences on the N. W. Pacific 
Coast, by R. Byron Johnson; ‘The Great Lone Land,” by Captain 
aan of the Red River Expedition of 1269-70. In biography we have the 
peculiarly English “ Life of Thomas Cooper, the Chartist Poet,” by himeelt ; 


Captain John 


volume of 


treati ug ol 


and 
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n Life of ¢ } dauchte Mi R Chureh; mot 
cs] of L ri to con fter that have not been 
p r { »scandalo mat » the Letters 
mad Journal! ( of TE) Vieer Oi Ind 1 Governor 
of Jamaica, a lof Canada, and one o e very best cha- 
ra amoung administrators ; the “ Diaries and Letters of 
sir Geo J on, from the Peace of f o the Battie of lavera ’— 
other capable though less famous official; and Mrs. Oliphant’s ** Memoirs 
ot ¢ it Monta nbert With these m y be mentioned ‘ Ale xis de Toe- 
quevi le—Corre pondence and Conversation with Nassau W. Senior ’ edited 
by M M. k. Simpson ; and another posthumous wo Votes of Thought 

and ¢ iti ” by the late ¢ ules Buxton, M.P 

\ Tlisto of the Chuareh of Fra by W. Hen Jervis: \ Ca- 
techism of En h History edited by Miss kL. M. Sewe $ al ‘The His- 
tory of Modern Sert by Kiod Mivatovics, are the only historical 








works that need m t The i titles we give without formal 

classification: “ A Dictionary of tian Antiquities and Biography,” 
lited of course by Dr. William Smith; the ‘“ History of Creation,” by Prof 

Ernst Hiiekel, which we can hardly follow the Bookseller in putting unde 

the head of “ religious ” announcements; ‘‘ A Manual Paleontology,” by 

Prof. H. Alleyne Nichols as a Lessons in Anatomy,” by St 

Ceor Mivart; “The Forms of Water in Clouds, Rain, Rivers, Iee, and 

Glacic ‘by Prof. Tyndall; ‘ontemporary English Psychology,’ 

Fret Prof. Ribot; “* An wee on the Culture of the Observin 

of ¢ idren "—a promising titie, urel; —by Joseph Payn ps ae 





‘tures by G. G. Ses 
“A Volume of 
the Dead,” 


iit of Medieval Archit ture,” 
Lieut. W. H. Collins, RE. ; 
Mrs. Alfred Gatty; ‘Me 


for 


=a 


noriais ol 


1 of epitaphs general use and study.” 


explanation offered by Mr. § 





Tur o-called astigmatic representations of nature, is corroborated by 
Mr. W. Mattien Williams in a communication to Nature of April 25. This 
write t thor of 4 work e Wed ‘Through Norw vy with a Knapsacl ” 
publish 1959, on page 67 of which he said, speaking of the peculiar mid- 
vight sunset effects of the North: 

‘Turner, like an eagle, has dared to face the sun in his full glare, and t 








place him in the middle of his pictures, showing us how we see a landscape 
with sun-dazzled eyes, when everything is n ‘d into a luminous pee, 8, 
and all the details blotted out with misty brighti 


And he now adds: 


ese peculiar pictures that I have seen the sun is thus placed in 
the middle of the picture, and just sufficiently above the horizon (from about 
LU- to 20°, or at most 25°) to pour his rays about perpendicularly to the cur- 
ec of the eye-ball, when the face is in position to contemplate a a 


I have frequently repeated the experiment of contemplat ing | ala 






cj 
gecape under such circumstant ee, and on every occasion of submitti 2 
hay even the most extravagant of Paseer’ 
later pictures, which described by Dr. Liebreich. I have scen 





e seen all the effects of 
are well 
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the ‘vertical streakiness, which is caused by every illuminated point having 
been changed into a vertical line,’ with an ‘elongation, generally speakiug 
in exact proportion to the brightness of the light,’ and that ‘there proceeds 





sun, in the centre of the picture, a vertical yellow streak. 


lie explains ¢) vertical streaks by referenee to the flow of tears caused 
by the dazzle, producing on the lower eyelid a little pool “the surface of 
which bas a considerable vertical curvature,” and in that direction ‘ must 


vertical magnifying effect, 


sl and obseure on 


of very short foeus,” and “ produce a 


the definition of whieh will of course be very contus ae- 


of the eurvature, and the 





irreeula fact that the eye is focussed to the 


distant object (s for the other phenomena represented by Turner, they 
in Mr. Williams’s opinion, *“simp'y a faithfal copying of the effects of 


glare and suffusion produced by painful 


land ( 
back.” So , 
not an artist had best 
that so looking he may see 


sun-gazing, and the looking ata 


so to speak, 


or all behind one’s 
Turnerites might breathe for 
landscapes with tears in his eyes, 


what 


ipe where th shadows are, nowhere, 


would seem as if the again, 


whether or look at 


it seems to Turner's pictures 


be a fact 











reeord 
—Particular accounts of the recent fire at Diisseldorf show that it broke 
out onthe morning of the 20th of M , at three o'clock, in the Acadeiny, 
and a gi portion of the eld building was destroyed. Fortunately the 
valuable collection of drawings, etchings, and engravings by the old masters 
were saved, also the wing of the Academy containing the old picture-gallery, 
din which was Rubens’s * Ascension of the Virgin.” The collection of 
| ires by the mod ldorf school is safe, having been removed from 
the ccademy building some four years ago to a suitable gallery built expressly 
fort hho ant or tie one »colebra 1 Diisseldorf gallery vw ilso d, 
1 ‘ al then o y great n Th 
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ion from an and was valued at 
re very sash admired by the lovers of hig 
motives imitat df from the early pictures of Raphael, 
Fabbriano, and ‘hool. But few of them have 
building Kthenish and 
and all the — records, plates, 
iation were t tally a estrove d, including 
Professor Keller’s engraving of the “ Disputa,” on which he 
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he plate 
had been at work more than ten years, and from which but fe: W impressions 
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among t 


had been taken. 


left behind 
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1d sketches 
Henri Regnault, the young artist—one of the directors of th 


the pictures, water-co! 





—The sale of 
him by the late 
porcelain manufactory at Sévres—whose 
by hi tibited in the Salon of ’7( 
last Paris in the cpening of the next yc 
proved extremely successful. 


name was suddenly made famous 
), and who was killed in the 
ar (12th January, 1871), 
There were nineteen pieces in oil, for which 
ity water-color drawings, which fetched 
ndred and twenty-five sketches, pencil-draw- 
and other slight matters, which 20,911 
making a total of 141,031 francs. Something of this resulg must be attributed 
to the enthusiasm for Regnault’s memory, but means all. He was a 
painter of no ordinary ane and if he had lived would have made a great 
Fren place 


4th was t belo 


3 Salome,” ex! 
sortie from 
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faelles, Correggios, and stuff’ Among a crowd cf copies, and pictures 
wrongly ascribed, were a few genuine and valuable works which went for 
far less than their real vi , owing to the general belie? that had got abroad 


that the collection was wholly worthless. Among others, says the Chroniqu: 








des Arts, was a picture attributed to Velasquez, and which was probably 
painted by one of his scholars or followers, Mago, Pareja, or perhaps Carrefio 
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make-believe knowiug 
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DEAN STANLEY.* 


‘ 

EAN STANLEY is the most popular English writer on ecclesiastical 
history. Tle has engaged in a!l the theological controversies of the 
and is the leader of the “ Broad Church.” Yet he can hardly 

anu historian, and is certainly not a dialectician. His influence as a writer, a 

and a party leader is due in part, no doubt, to his high personal 

to the that he is, though inaccurate histo- 
loose thinker, an almost unrivalled rhetorician. His rhetoric, 
which owes a good deal of its power to being probably unconscious, can be 
traced in every page he has written, for in every line you will see the true 
rhetorical power of presenting facts so as to strike the imagination and to 
suggest conclusions which are hardly stated, combined, it must be added, in 
many cases with a rhetorician’s weakness for warping facts which do not bear 
out his views. In no book which the Dean of Westminster has written is 
the rhetorical character of his mind and of his works more manifest than in 
his recent lectures. Readers who look at the book as an historical sketch 
will feel equal amazement and disappointment. As a histery it is absolutely 
worthless, and this not because of the small size iter of 
less than Dean Stanley’s skill might casily within the space at 
ither 
utions. 

{the church or of its dogmas. 

indiment; he the 

eems to have 
aud then 
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preacher, 


fact an 
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rian and 
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ed space at his command, he at last approaches his subject, he pours forth 
thr rouchout the remainder of the book a mass of anecdotes which are always 

interesting and frequently amusing, and a mass of reflections which, if never 
profound, are often striking. Of Scott, of Erskine, of Burns, of David Hume, 
of Dean ends, we hear a good deal (and indeed of the 
friends perhaps a little too much); but 


Stanley’s personal fri 
f the Church of Scot 
* the for which it fought, of 
its triumphs and defeats, of its numerous disruptions, and of the causes from 
which they arose, ing, and any student unfor- 
tunate enough to purchase the book hoping to find therein such a sketch 
of Scotch ecclesiastical history as, for example, Mr. Freeman has given 
f the English Constitution, would no doubt feel that he had utterly 
ae his money, and wonder how a man so able as Dean Stanley could 
have thought it worth while to use much ingenuity in avoiding the 
subject on which he professed to lecture. 
But though it would be very natura 


tof the history o 
land, of its growth and development, dogmas 


we hear from next to noth 


so 


1 for the purchaser of a work entitled 
The Church of Scotland ” to fancy, after reading the Dean of Westminster's 
production, that the author had, from inscrutable cause, utterly 
failed in telling the history he had undertaken to narrate, such an idea would 
be in truth without foundation. Dean Stanley is, above all things, a skilful 
writer, and has produced exactly the work which he always intended to 
produce. As a history the book is without, value, simply because the 
author never intended to write a history. 
the Church of Scotland is but of which the views of English Broad 
Churchmen are the theme, the lectures are as artfully written a composition 
as any one need wish to read. ‘I appear before you,” author at 
the commencement of his first lecture, “as the representative of a prelatical 
hierarchy, as an Frastian of the Erastians.” 
words he might have said, “to show yeu how the history of the Scotch 
Church confirms the truth of the views held by Broad Churchmen. 
this I shall occasionally refer to the history of your church ; but an indirect 
defence of certain political and theological doctrines is the real object 
address, and to the attainment of this object, and not to the narration of 
history, my lectures will be directed.” It is almost a pity that some dis- 
tinct statement of this sort was not made, for, by setting forth the real aim of 
the lectures, it would, we suspect, have saved them from a good dea! of 
irrelevant criticism. Looked at, at any rate, as a rhetorical essay in favor of 
the opinions now prevailing among liberal churchmen, they exhibit in the 
strongest light the strong and weak points of the Dean of Westminster and 
of the party to which he belongs. Of the position of his party we have in 
this article nothing to say ; our object 
merits and defects as a rhetorician. 
He nowhere throughout the work states what precisely are the principles 
which it is his object to defend, and 
sound rhetorica! instinct ; but a careful reader soon perceives that the Dean 
is bent upon maintaining, or rather upon enforcing, two doctrines which may 
be described as the fundamenta!s of the I The first 
is the supreme advantage of maintaining a church establishment kept up and 
ruled by the state. The second is the unimpertance 
at any rate, as compared with what, 


some 


As a rhetorical essay, of which 


the text, 
says the 
“T come before you,” in other 


To do 


of my 


is to point out some of Dean Stanley’s 


in this omission follows a perfectly 


3road Churchman’s creed. 


of theological dogmas 
for want of a better term, may be called 


religious morality. Now, at first sight, a Scotch lecture-room seems about 
the last place any man would chocse for propounding these doctrines, for 


the two most marked features of Scotch ecclesiastical sentiment have been 
a rooted dislike to any control of the church by the state, and a rooted be- 
lief in the supreme importance in certain very definite, very stern, and, as 
opponents would say, very narrow theological dogmas. nley, of 
course, well knew the difficulties of his position, and probably a temptation 
to deliver the lectures was a keen sense of the humor involved in making 
Scotland bear witness to the truth of Erastianism. Whatever judgment 
one may form of the ultimate success attending Dean Stanley’s efforts, no 
one can read his book without a feeling of amused admiration at the skill 
with which he avails himself of every point in his favor, and contriy 
virtually contradicting every principle for the sake of which the Scotch 
Church has existed, to enlist in favor of his argument various sentiments and 
prejudices likely to exist in a Scotch audience. 

The subject of the connection of church and state is approached withsome 
caution. The first lecture forms a sort of prelude to the discourses which 
follow. It is, among other things, an attempt to hint rather than show that 
the Scotch Church is not a body created by the Reformation, but in some 
sense the representative of the earliest national ecclesiastical establis 
Wheu the Dean has accustomed his hearers to look on an established chureh 
as a thing to which Scotland had always been accustomed, he then proceeds 
a step further to point out that on the subject of es 
modern Broad Church and the Scotch Church had always 
‘‘ Many of the Scottish sects,” he writes, “have in later times 
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into the doctrine of an im separation between church and 
Nothing can be more unjas themselves er more untrue to | 
tory. Their independence is as secular, as political, as national, as ev 
was the compliance of the most latitudinarian of Trastians Nov 
the point in which we most adu Dy ut ist has he l 
a point of sympathy between wd the founders of the Scoeteh Chur 
These reformers, like all the reformers of their age, no doubt held that the 
church and state ought to be one, and it is also perfectly true that in Scot 
land * each separate communion maintained that it and it alone was the true 
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suceessors each, lecturer, in substance be considered as 


nt heeance ther are oe val ) 
iment, vecause they are, cach and a 


holding the same view of church gover! 


opposed to modern voluntaryism. ‘ English nonconformists,” he adds, to 
clench the matter, “pride themselves on their nonconformity, but Seeteh 
nonconformists pride themselves on their churehmanship.” The unimpo 
tant fact which he omits to notice is that Scotch reformers and their tollo 


ers held that the church should rule the state, whilst Dean Stanley and his 
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friends mean that the state should rule the church. lioweve: 


this trifling cireumstance and by hinting not obscurely that at the disruption 
of 1843 good men made themselves martyrs by mistake, and a sugges 
that the disruption itself was caused by Christian men misunderstanding the 


effect of an obscure law poiut, 
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He, however, relies comparatively little on general arguments. His real 





defence of the Established Church of Scotland is one which, th t 
easily put in an argumentative form, is practically very effective; afd les 
the description and eulogy of tl numerous eat men who hay 
formed part of that church. The learning of Blair, the s sanship 
of Carstairs, the genius of Burns, the fame of Scott, are all indireetls 
but none the less effectively brought forward to. the vy oor the 
Established Church. In the third lecture, Dean Stanley reaches what 
really the culminating point of this part of his arg t. That 1 ‘ 
elaborate eulogy of the “* Moderates ” of the last ceutury ; a party iu w! 


tolerance, liberali 
enthusiasm, 


ty, learning, and, we fear we must add, 


ikeness to the ecctesiastica 


ean no doubt be traced 
“ Nat till 


a strong 


liberals of modern days. 


quite our own generation have poetry 
philosophy, and history found so natural a home in the clergy of England a 
they did then in the clergy of Seotlaud. Robert Watson, the historian of 
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of the tragedy of ‘Douglas’; Hugh Blair, the author of the celebrated s 

mons and the lectures on rhetoric ; and, lastly and chiefly, William Rebert 
son, the historian of Scotland, America, and Charles V., were all ministers of 
the Church of Scotland.” By the time the speaker had conducted his audi 
ence to the point at which they and he could both thoroughly sympa- 
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for the moment, at least, achieved h ul trinimph, and 
worked his audience up to the feeling establishment had 
been, is, and would be the great blessing of Scotland. 

The recommendation of the Dean's first thesis was, however, a com- 
paratively easy matt he had this circumstance in his favor, that the 


history of the Seotch Church lends no more countenance to voluntary 


than does the history of the Church of 


England. The much more difficult 
important achievement was to persuade Scotchmen to entertain at least 


the idea that dogmas might be altogether unimportant 
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FREEMAN’S NORMAN CONQUEST.” 


‘THERE scems to be some fatality upon historians who publish by instal 

ments, which brings to naught all their calculations as to the compass 
of their works, so that they either make more volumes than they plant 
like Mr. Bancroft, or stop at an earlier date than they intended, like Mr 
Froude, or swell their later volumes out of all proportion. This last is what 
Mr. Freeman His volumes have steadily in bulk frora 
650 pages to 827; and the next volume, one would think, must be the thick- 
est of all, fur he has reserved for it ¢ 
for the present one, but shut out fi 
that every zealous student finds 
more at home in it; 


ied, 


is doing. increased 
great deal of matter which was designed 
r want Probably the 
his work grow upon his hands as he becomes 


had 


of room. truth is 


and events which seemed of trifling importance 
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now appear in his eyes so characteristic and instructive that he cannot bring 
himself to pass them cursori!y over, Of course, in one sense this is just. 
The most commonp! incid » high value when the peried is dis- 
ta uid our information wecause of tie eecasional and incidental 

if tl thie ipon th lie of f { Bit ‘need only a moderate 
umount of this; more than enough is wearying. So with the personalities 
whom Mr. Freeman brings before us. fie ean hardly place Lanfrane aad 


William Fitz Osborn too vividly before our eyes ; but many names pass like 


the kings of Banquo’s race, and are pamed and deseribed only to be 
forgotten. 

The present volume is superior to any other in smoothness and evenness 
of style, and is inferior to none in sustained interest. There are some most 
res—for instance, the account of the death and funeral of the 
a remarkable piece of narration. After all, however, the 
| ch can be skipped without in the 


iarge. 


graphic pas 
Conqueror is 





volume is too It contains detail whi 
least interfering with one’s enjoyment or understanding, and which, if read, 
cannot possibly be remembered—inatter which belongs to the chronicler 
rather than the historian, and which really throws no light on the character 
of the times. The chief reason why we object to this fulness of detail is that 
it makes it necessary to omit some matter that one naturally looks for in 
these pages. Not only is the whole subject of the social condition of Eng- 
land, as affected by the Conquest, left for the next volume, but the treatment 
of contemporary European eveuts and international relations is far less satis- 
factory than one would expect from Mr. Freeman. 

The special point in which Mr. Freeman is pre-eminent as a historian is 
his power of presenting the age of which he treats vividly and distinctly be- 
fore the eye; the personality of the leading characters, the actual working of 
the insttutions, and the exact territorial relations. He is an earnest believer 
in the importance and efficacy of these things, as well as an unusually 
accurate student in their details. His aim is to present the age as it knew 
itself, so that the reader shall see it as an intelligent contemporary would 
have seen it; or, if this is not a conscious aim, it is, at all events, the result 
accomplished ; and one is disposed to welcome his pure objectiveness as a 
reaction from the excessive disposition of some writers in late years to assign 
historical events to general causes almost exclusively, disregarding the influ- 
ence of personal character and special circumstances. Mr. Freeman does not 
strive after picturesqueness; his aim is, first and last, accuracy—a quality 
But he 
is the master of a vivid, animated style, and has a generally excellent judg- 
ment as to the relative importance of facts, joined with that invaluable 
faculty of investing the dullest statistics with a certain liveliness and instrue- 
which results from this very practice of pointing out their practical 
Now, seeing that his chief 
in presenting an epoch with great life and distinctness before his 
readers, it seems a pity that in the important period covered by this 
volume he has been obliged to omit or slight certain points of the greatest 
value in such a view, and thus make the view somewhat incomplete. 

So far asit goes, however, the view is very distinct, and complete to a certain 
point. The subject of the present volume is, strictly speaking, the conquest 
of the island; for it is shown that the battle of Hastings was only the first 
step to this, or rather, perhaps, only made it possible. The gradual steps 
of the conquest, its thoroughness, and the influence of this upon the unity of 
the kingdom, are made very clear, especially by the aid of a map, which 
shows, by colored lines, its successive steps. A map like this is, he says, 
‘“‘as far as I know, a new attempt.” The plans of the chief cities as they 
existed at this epoch are also an original and most serviceable feature. By 
the careful narrative it is demonstrated that England was very far from being 
subdued by the one battle ; and it seems to have been only the lack of a com- 
petent leader of the English that made a complete conquest possible. Mr. 
Freeman emphasizes, however, the important fact that William was now, by 
whatever means, the legitimate King of England, formally elected, and duly 
consecrated ; so that all future resistance was, in point of law, rebellion 
against the legitimate authority, not resistance to an armed invader. To 
get the letter of the law on his side was the first and greatest step in the 
conquest after the victory which gave him a foothold in the land. 

In his subsequent actions, in the gradual subjugation of the kingdom, 
nothing is more striking than the slow and solid progress of each year, the 
thoroughness with which each new acquisition was made fast, and especially 
the 
policy. William knew just how much of feudalism would serve his purpose, 
aud how essential it was in a permanent conquest to strike root deep in the 
soil. Here his policy reminds one strongly of the conquests of the Roman re- 
public. The Norman fortresses, at every important point, were like the 
Ktoman military colonies in their strategic importance; yet the Roman 
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pation of the land by actual settiers, who continued likewise to preserve a 
most original characterist 


share at least of Roman citizenship. Now, thi istic 


of the Roman system was, to be sure, not made use of in the Norman mili- 


tary posts themselves; but the same result was reached by means of 
grants. The Roman military post; were colonies, the members of whic 


still continued municrpes of the moter city. William, instead ef colon! 


used fiefs; but both institutions, how ver widely differing in other res 
, & ? 


were alike in this—that 


pects, 
he immediat> occupant of the soil was the rep- 
sentative and soldier of the sovereig 

Connected with this policy, and not less remarkable in point of sagacity 
to anarchy and division which lurked beth in the old institutions of the land 
and in the new institutions which he had himself brought in and fostered ”’ 
(p. 696). In laying the foundations of a developed feudalism, he took care 
not only to arrest the tendencies to disintegration in England itself, which, 
after all, were one of the chief causes of his success, but, still more, those which 
existed in continental feudalism. Volydore Vergil, au Italian, who resided 
in England in the sixteenth century, remarks as a peculiarity of the country 
that ‘‘ by reason of au auncient custome in England, dukes and earles have 
their titles of dignities of the counties, withiu the which oftentimes they h: 
no possessions nor patrimonies ; but their revenue consisteth of lands and 
possessions which they have otherwhere.” Now, it was William the Con- 
queror that laid the foundation for this by taking care that his tenants-in- 
chief should hold detached fiefs scattered in all counties rather than large 
stretches of contiguous territory—a policy precisely analogous to that by 
which the ten tribes of Clisthenes were made up of non-adjacent demes. 
Moreover, not only was he careful that the properties of his earls and barons 
should not be compact territories, but, as governors of shires, they were not 
invested with such powers as their peers on the Continent. Only in three 
exceptionally-situated counties—Chester, Durham, and Kent (two of them 
ruled by ecclesiastics)—were palatine powers conferred. It was to this 
subordination of the great feudatories, and the fact that the king was in 
reality as well as in name at the head of the feudal hierarchy, that England 
owes at once her unity and, in a great degree, her healthy and steady de- 
velopment of constitutional liberty. 

Another important point which is made promineut by Mr. Freeman is the 
continuousness of English institutions under the rule of the Conqueror, a 
view, it will be remembered, very characteristic of him, and which, there- 
fore, it would be expected that this volume would take pains to make clear. 
For example, the succession of the three annual gemédts, at Gloucester, Win- 
chester, and Westminster, was kept up as in former reigns, and made use of 
by the king for carrying out his policy—just as the Tudors used parliament 
as their regular instrument. See also particularly (p. 364) the account of 
the Shire-gem6t of Kent in relation to the Penenden controversy. The great 
formal change made in this reign—most characteristic for a contemporary of 
Gregory VII.—was the removal of ecclesiastical affairs from the contro) of 
the Witena-gemoét. Mr. Freeman is careful, however, to point out the degree 
of independence still enjoyed by the English Church, even in the Pontificate 
of Gregory. When the Pope sent to him, demanding “that the King of the 
English should profess himself the man of the Bishop of Rome,” William 
quietly replied that this fealty “‘he had never promised, and his predecessors 
had never paid” (p. 432). So we find quoted (p. 347) the expression of 
Pope Urban, calling Archbishop Anselm “ quasi alterius orbis papam.”’ 

Of special points of interest we will mention the description of the muni- 
cipalities of Exeter (p. 157) and Lincoln (p. 203), with the strong tendencies 
that existed to develop both into free republics like Liibeck and Florence. 
We wish there were more of this, but shall probably find it in the next 
volume. The frequent use of Domesday Book as collateral authority often 
suggests interesting points of detail, as, for instance (p. 805), where it is 
shown that the hero Hereward was a laudholder not only in Lincolnshire, but 
probably also in Warwickshire and Worcestershire. A particularly interest- 
ing and instructive point is (p. 624) as to the existence in England of English 


wea 


| and Norman law side by side, according to the nationality of the parties. 


| of battle. 


‘In England this reference [to the judgment of God] took the form of the 
ordeal of water or of hot iron, while in Normandy it took the form of wager 
William recognized both modes of trial.” It is interesting, too, 


| to a reader of Scott, to find an ancester of Peveril of the Peak (p. 201) hold- 


colonies were not merely military posts, but were at the same time an occu- | 





ing lands both in Nottinghamshire and in the Peakland of Derbyshire. 

Mr. Freeman may be an example to all historians in the care that he 
takes to instruct his readers; not only in giving authority for his statements 
—for all good historians do that—or in arguing special points in appendices, 
for this, too, is not uncommon, but in giving an opportunity to compare his 
own expressions by numerous cross-references to his own volumes. These 
are most serviceable, especially in a work which comes out a volume at a 
time; but we know no other historian who gives them as abundantly and 
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systematically. Maps, too, as we have rare indicated, are a strong point 
in all his works. We anticipate in his next volume important results from 
the combination of his minute and accurate investigation with his habit of 
giving the reader the means of weighing every detail of argument, and com- 
prehending every point of illustration. The transition from the Anglo- 
Saxon system to pure feudalism will be a subject weil adapted to his highest 
powers. 

Journul Cun Diplomate en Italic. Notes intimes pour servir a l'histoire 
du Second Empire. Par Henri d'[deville. Turin, 1859-62. (New York : 
FE. W. Christern.)—This volume is to be followed by a second, treating of 
the author’s stay in Rome (1852-65), and a third, divided between 
Athens (1267) and Dresden (1858). It will be seen from these dates that 
the author was fortunately sitaated for observation during the important 
decade which his journal covers, having witnessed in Italy the complete 
emancipation of the country from Austria; the Garibaldian conquest of 
Southern Italy; Castelfidardo and Aspromonte; and having been in 
Greece ata time when French diplomacy, which more perhaps than any- 
thing else had precipitated the Cretan insurrection in 1866, offered almost 
no hindrance to its disastrous conclusion; finally, having served in Ger- 
many in the pregnantinterval between Sadowa and Sedan—perhaps with as 
little insight and foresight as his colleagues, Baron Stoffel excepted, and 
with as little usefulness to his Imperial employerand to his unhappy country. 
He himself remarks that, “in the latter years of the Empire, the traditions 
to which French diplomacy owed the influence it formerly exerted abroad, 
and which refused admission to the incapable and unworthy, had completely 
disappeared.” The ambitious personage in whom this deterioration seems 
to have reached its lowest pitch, M. Vincent Benedetti, is described by his 
unwilling associate in no flattering terms, though Count d’Ideville ranks him 
far above “those secondary personages,” MM. Rouher and Haussmann, 
whose character, he says, is if possible inferior to their abilities. He appears 
on the scene in March, 1861, as an officious intermeddler in the treaty ceding 
Nice and Savoy to France, having got himself appointed second plenipoten- 
tiary. Shortly after his arrival in Turin, being in the diplomatic gallery 
when some member of the Parliament makes an incidental allusion to France, 
he has the impudence to ejaculate audibiy : “If they go on talking like that, 

I shall have to interfere.” Later we find him a vehement partisan of the 
radical policy of the Roman question, intriguing with Rattazzi, opposed to 
Ricasoli. Of each of these statesmen we have interesting delineations, espe- 
cially on the conjugal side. The author on one occasion was, together with 
an Italian deputy and the senator Cibrario, used by Mme. de Solms to pre- 
vent a solitary interview with Rattazzi, not yet minister, but already her 
lover, and destined to marry her a fortnight after she became a widow. As 
for Ricasoli, his wife not having been above suspicion, he kept her closely 
secluded till her death at his chateau between Florence and Siena. Cavour 
is of course the principal figure in these memoirs, our diplomat confessing to 
a warin attachment for nim. His simple mode of life, his subordination in 
his domestic relations to his elder brother, his passion for farming, his unos- 
tentatious appearance in the streets—he almost never used a carriage—the 
untiring industry which finally killed him; this and the publie grief over 

“Papa Camille” are well expressed in Count d'Ideville’s notes. One whole 
chapter is mainly a translation of reminiscences of Cavour that appeared in 
Pasquino, the comic paper of Turin, for once serious aud mournful like the 
rest. When Parliament met to receive the news of his death, and the minis- 
ters had entered, all eyes were turned to the premier’s empty seat, and from 
there, by a singular absence of mind, to the door, as if he were still expected. 
An anecdote is told of him which should be good reading at the American 
legation in London: how that, the Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
having, as a mark of friendship, reserved for him a thousand shares in the 
Austrian railways, which had just been conceded to a French company, 
making the investment a very safe and valuable one, Cavour replied: ‘I 
thank your Excellency for your offer, but since I haye become minister I 
have renounced all speculation.” 

We pass over the glimpses of social lite in Piedmont, whose sturdy in- 
habitants—“ the muscles of Italy "—treated the French almost as compatriots, 
though after Villa Franca they filled their print-shops with portraits of 
Orsini, and exposed revolutionary pamphlets on the stalls; of the Milanese 
Anglomania; of the Parmese poverty, such that ‘‘ when the Duchess wished 
to give an entertainment or a ball, she was oblige’, in order to have ladies 
for the dance, to import from Paris gowns, head-dresses, ete., and distribute 
them among the notables of the place.” Nor can we stop long with Lamar- 
mora, Cialdini, or Garibaldi, taking his seat as a deputy and forgetting 
himself in the middle of his set speech; with the Comtesse de Cas- 
tiglione ; with Dumas, contracting with the Government to write from the 
secret archives a history of the House of Bourben at Naples; with Victor 
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Emanuel, even, though he merits a few words, ‘The king's traits are drawn 


with respectful freedom, and his good qualities—courage and a capacity tor 


tenderness and delicacy of feeling—not overlooked. Thoug t beautiful, 
says d’Ideville, he is savage and piciuresqus, and not without grandeu 
“un roi hun, un chef barbare.” His morg eo . 1 the Cou 


tess Millefiori is set forth without censure. Most amusing are the illustra 
ti 
eating but once a day. On the opening of the railway from Bologna to Au 
rps, and alighted 
at Rimini, the hali-way station, for nA the time allowed being 





ns of his detestation of ceremonies, and especially dinners, he himse!lt 
, 
cona, he took passage with his suite and the diplomatic ec 


three-quarters of an hour. Disdaining to eat, he endured the halt for about 
six minutes, and then abruptly ordered the train to proceed, to the dismay of 
the invited guests, who had searcely begun to satis{y their hunger. A ge 
ral pillage of the feast ensued, in which the King’s lackeys played a consp 
ous part, getting well intoxicated before they arrived at Ancona 

We must close with an extract or two, serving to compare ishl with 


1871. The bitter pill of ‘ compensation,” which cost the new kingdom 
Savoy and Nice, was coated over by’ a substitution of * reunion” in t) 


treaty, in place of the words “annexation” and “ ceasion.” Napoleon, 
himself, in a letter to Persigny, dated July 29, 1860, speaks of his desire ‘to 
see reunited to France provinces essentially French.” When the treat 
was submitted to the Italian Parliament for ratification, certain of the 
deputies from the ceded provinces spoke for the last time, *‘ using, as was 
their wont, the French language, whereas they were replied to in Italian. 
Finally, says d'Ideville, “the comedy of universal suffrage ended, as usual, 
to the entire satisfaction of the author and the actors.” The bearing of this 
precedent on the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine is too obvious to require 
comment. ‘The Freuch character is always the same,” says the diplomat 
ist, telling of the rude and disorderly behavior of some of Lamoriciére’s 
troops who had been taken prisoners at Castelfidardo and sent te Turin. 
where they were granted a large degree of liberty. “ Cavour sent for me 
‘f allow your youngsters their freedom,’ said he, ‘but for Heavet 
don’t let them insult us because they were beaten.’ ” 


Our Poor Relations : A philozoie essay. By Colonel 8. B. Hamley. With 
Dlustrations, chiefly by Ernest Griset. American editiov. (Boston: J. E 
Tilton & Co.)—Every ism is entitled to its light literature, so we must 
patiently await the ladies host of flimsy child-books and trashy novels 
which are to popularize the new gospel of philozoism, altruism, er whatever 
the theory is to be named which is the motive of our societies for the pre 
vention of cruelty to avimals. It may well offend the souls of those who 
are striving to embody in our society the spirit of the great moral as 
well as physical discovery that the brute is our neighbor and kinsmua 
to see, as they must, how nothing is saered to the book-maker, nothing 


beyond the reach of the modern masters of pamby-pamby. Tf we aceept the 
spirit of the age, and regard every question as entitled to its share of fine 


writing and baby-talk, we can find something interesting in this book of 


aa ‘i 
1alf-pay colonels of Pall Mall clubs take it - It is evident, however, that 
it is not in the spirit of the reformer, but of the dilettante, that the cuther | has 


Colonel Hamley’s. It always marks a considerable success in any reforin when 


written. Ifthere be any purpose in his work beyond the indulgence of a 
considerable power tor stringing small stories together, it is to abuse profes 
sional naturalists. 


The pictures which illustrate this “essay ” are poer in execution aud 


overstrained. Griset has failed in giving a pathetic look to animals, which 


seems to be primarily a German knack, though some English pencils Lave 
acquired it. 
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